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„ This document analyzes gifts received by 307 public 

? universities f re corporations, foundations, private 
f^^? 1 ^?' *"? SlU** organisations during 1970-71. Altogether, 
the 307 public institutions attracted $328.7 Million in gifts and 
SJ^J 8 fro " P rilr » t « sources with the University of California 
(System) receiving $*0,6 17,520; the University of Texas (System) 
J^iU" 9 * 28 ' 267 ' 9 »3; the University of Michigan receiving 
J21 # 2ff* S9 5i^ th L?S iP * riity 01 w i«cc«'^a receiving $16,217,23*; and 
the Dniversity of Minnesota receiving ..14,821,58*. Fund-raising 
JS^ 68 ,""?? by the Bniver-itie" of California, Wisconsin, and 
tZEZSSlflSZE* f*** C S le ?f (Mississippi) , and Ball state 
SilS^J?*S^* na) S*!?**? 1 in report. Among the common 
tnemes in the successful fund-raising strategies ares (1) 
coordination among alumni, development, foundation, public 
^f orm ** ion ; «» d other university officials and offices that deal 
with potential contributors; (2) regular communication with 
contributors and prospects; (3) personal contact with potential 
donors; (*). special recognition of major contributors, including 
access to top university officials or campus privileges; (5) 
committee volunteers to supplement the efforts of university staff 
?5SfrS 8 ■olioiting contributions; and (6) reports to donors and 
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This edition of Voluntary Support for Public Higher Education, which brings to 12 years the 
period covered by these reports, is particularly gratifying for a number of reasons, but chiefly 
for two: it reflects the public's growing awareness of the importance of all higher education in 
American society; and it points to a potential, which is clearly attainable, for financial support 
far in excess of today's achievement, remarkable as that achievement is. 

In the years included in these reports, we have witnessed a significant increase in the amount of 
private support given to public colleges and universities. Our first study, for the years 1958-59, 
reported $93.3 million in voluntary support received by 99 public universities. This year, we re- 
port more than three times that amount - an impressive $325.6 million divided among 231 
comparable universities, plus another $3.1 million received by 76 public junior colleges. 

Certainly this achievement is a tribute to the hard work and initiative of those who were involved 
in persuading alumni, corporations, foundations, and other individuals and organizations that public 
higher education must have substantial private support if it is to fulfill with distinction its tripartite 
mission of teaching, research, and public service. 

Yet these growing millions of dollars represent only the first rung on the ladder. Many individuals 
and corporations which benefit most substantially from public higher education have only begun to 
recognize - and to acknowledge - their responsibility. Tax records and numerous other data re- 
veal vast pools of wealth that can and should be tapped. Hard work, innovation, competitive 



effort, jand professional skill can break down the barriers. 

It is now generally acknowledged that even as private institutions seek public funds to provide the 1 , 
"margin for excellence" to which they aspire, so public institutions must depend upon private sup- 
port to supplement government funds. Only in this way can public colleges and universities attain 
the distinction that lifts them above the merely adequate and provides opportunities for innovation 
and progress. 

It is my sincere hope that the facts and figures contained in this report will help to pinpoint the 
areas in which greater efforts to attract private support to public higher education should be made, 
and that the honor roll lists, by giving recognition to the pacesetter institutions, will encourage every- 
one concerned to aim still higher. Public higher education, if generously supported, will continue — 
together with private higher education - to enrich our nation. 

Brakeley/JPJ looks forward confidently to reporting even greater progress in the years ahead. 
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Member, American Association of Fund-Raising-Counsel 



GRAND TOTAL OF SUPPORT 



(Column 1) 



The 307 public colleges and universities included 
in this study received a total of $328,721,111 in 
private support in 1970-71. Of this amount, state 
colleges and universities received 95.5 percent; 
municipal and junior colleges divided the remain- 
ing 4.5 percent. 

Table 1, below, shows the totals of support con- 
tributed by major sources. These totals are based 
on figures reported by 224 state colleges and uni- 
versities (bachelors' level and higher), seven muni- 
cipal universities, and 76 public junior colleges. 
(Two federal academies are included in the "state" 
category too.) Details on the individual institu- 



tions are included in the table in the Appendix 
(See pages 18 through, 23.). 

The total volume of support reported by these 
307 public colleges and universities in 1970- 
71 represents a 21 percent increase over the 
$271,964,574 total reported two years earlier by 
the 256 institutions included in our last report. 
During the same two-year period, private gifts, 
nationally, to higher education rose by only 
three percent. The share of all private contribu- 
tions going to public higher education exceeded 
20 percent for the first time in 1970-71, reach- 
ing 21.7 percent. ! 




Institutional figures in this analysis originated in the re 
port, Voluntary Support for Education, published in 
June 1972 by the Council for Financial Aid to Educa- 
tion, Inc. (CFAE) in cooperation with the American 
Alumni Council (AAC) and the National Association of 
Independent Schools. The CFAE report, which also 
contains statistics for private institutions, is the most 
up-toKlate, comprehensive source of information avail- 
able on voluntary support for higher education. The 
cooperation of the CFAE and AAC in preparing this 
report is very much appreciated. 
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As in the past, a wide gulf divides the very few 
public universities which obtain a great deal of 
voluntary support from the vast majority of 
public institutions. In 1970-71, the top ten 
public universities, including several muhi-campus 
systems, received almost as much private support 
as the other 297 public institutions combined. 

The leading institutions are listed in the follow- 
ing Total Support Honor Rolls. The major state 
universities dominate the top ten rankings in all 
categories. To provide encouragement and rec- 
ognition to other public colleges and universi- 
ties, particularly to those that belong to the 
American Association of State Colleges and Uni- 
versities (AASCU) and to the American Associ- 
ation of Community and Junior Colleges (AAJC), 
this year's report includes for the first time special 
honor rolls for each type of institution: NASULGC 
(National Association of State Universities and 
Land-Grant Colleges); AASCU, and AAJC. Fur- 
thermore, in recognition of the efforts of the 
Office for Advancement of Public Negro Col- 
leges, which is sponsored jointly by NASULGC 
and AASCU, we ajso include honor rolls for 
traditionally black colleges. 



PURPOSES OF SUPPORT 



(Columns 2 and 3), 

Nationally, private support is divided in a ratio 
of 55.3 to 44.7 between current operations and 
capital purposes. Among public institutions, 
however, the percentage going to current oper- 
ations is much higher: 71.6 percent in state 
colleges and univetsities, and 63.8 percent in 
the junior colleges. In previous years, a larger 
percentage of private support went to capital 
purposes, in both the public and private sectors 
of higher education. 



TOTAL SUPPORT HONOR ROLLS 



NASULGC-Type Universities 


$40,617,520 


University of California 




(System) / (7) 


28,267,995 


University of Texas / 




(System) / (7) 


21,798,955 


University of Michigan (7) 


16,217,234 


University of Wisconsin (7) 


14,821,584 


University of Minnesota (7) 


10,846,719 


University of Illinois (7) 


10,449,564 


University of Cincinnati 




(Ohio) (3) 


9,817,617 


Indiana University, (3) 


7,682,895 


Rutgers, the State Uni- 




versity of New Jersey (3) 


7,010,350 


University of Kansas (1) 


(The figures in 'parentheses indicate on how many 


of the seven Brakeley study honor rolls, including 


this one, the institution has appeared) 




AASCU-Type Institutions 


$2,361,876 


University of Akron (Ohio) 


1,457,474 


San Diego State College (Cal.) 


1,451,200 


University of Louisville 


1,406,237 


Indiana State University 


1,093,452 


Oakland University (Mich.) 


1,087,902 


Ball State University (Ind.) 


1,057,047 


Wichita State University (Kans.) 


1,043,732 


University of South Florida 


1,021,893 


Virginia Commonwealth University 


865,122 


Michigan Tech. University 


Traditionally Black Institutions 


$1,078,532 


Texas Southern University • 


628,473 


No:th Carolina Central University 


313,153 


Jackson Stats College (Miss.) 


256,116 


Florida A & M University 


157,788 


Tennessee State University 


Junior and Community Colleges 


$379,657 


Howard County Junior College (Tex.) 


307,785 


Phillips County Community College 




(Ark.) 


279,375 


College of the Albemarle (N.C.) 


223,867 


San Antonio Union Junior 




College District (Tex.) 


170,991 


Sandhills Community College (N.C.) 



HOW THEY DO IT 



PROFILES OF SOME HONOR ROLL COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

bZf "h k " 5,0,7 ° f ""'"^ ""*"" °« " ublic h *er education. The co„«ri. 

butions made by business, foundations, alumni, and other individuals and organizations a l t d 
result of a process that involves university officials, volunteers, alumni Untold',!., 
who woric behind the «enea ,o attract funds for their institu i„„ s Th « Ground ou t ,t 

«wT - r '" S " ,Ut ""' s that were most su «<**l I" their fund-raising efforts in 1970-71 as 
evidenced by «he,r frequen, appearance* on the B rak e,ey, John Price Jones honor Z 

Although ^ institution . s deve|opment organi2a „ OIJ _ ac( md 

•no to its umque situation and resources, several common themes recur in the rase hiToriea tL 
common element, represent some hallmarks of e«e«ive development programs 

7 ng a k IUmni - '"""-ation. pubHc information, and other university 

officials and offices that deal with potential contributors. university 

*"u R n7,aLTr i0a,iOn W ' ,h COn,ribU,0rS Pr0SPeC,S ' <=<*»l information about 

university developments and encouraging visits to campus. ° 

"•Personal contact with potential donors, particularly when soliciting gifts. 
"Tricar 9 ™" 0 " °' mai ° r C ° n,ribu,0rS ' inCludh0 — » ■* «*»»■* °«ioia,a or campus 

''VZTJ'toT; reflin9 r T** 8 performed by ,he insatu,1 °" ,or « h ° — — *. 

ZyZ ° U ' 9 rK ° UrCeS nMded M COntinue or "P 8 "" su » 



university staff officials in soliciting contributions and planning development activities. " 

-An ipdependen, foundation to solicit, receive, and manage private gifts with greater flexibility 
and responsiveness than might be poaaible using state government or universh^ proced £ 

lolTon: ~ Uni ' erSi,ieS "° W ^ * e — «■ - -* P^«e 

""o R uTo 0 oI t0 I 0 "- and re9ard ' n9 ,he SUCCeSSful Use <" P' e * us «*-»y '"PPor. for 

purposes such as innovative programs , assiflance „ now ^J*» * 

cruitmen, or re.en.ion of distinguished faculty, and provision of needed facilities. 
"•Attention to bequests and deferred giving, as well as to current contributions. . 




THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

CLOSE WORKING RELATIONSHIPS AND 
COMMUNICATIONS 



The University of California System led the nation's 
public universities in the total amount of voluntary 
support received in 1970-71 ($40.6 million) and ap- 
pears on five other Brakeley/JPJ honor rolls. The 
University heads three of these honor rolls: non- 
alumni individual support ($8.1 million), foundation 
support ($11.8 million), and alumni support ($11.6 
million). In addition, the UC System was third 
among public universities in corporate support ($3.7 
million) and tenth in total gifts to the Annual Fund 
($.8 million). 

The University has nine campuses, each with its own 
development officer and staff. The staff varies in size 
among the larger and smaller campuses. Alumni associa- 
tions and foundations, which have been formed on four 
of the campuses, supplement activities of the development 
offices. Although the foundations are separate entities 
incorporated under California law, they work closely 
with each campus's Chancellor and direct their fund- 
raising efforts towards programs or' projects which the 
Chancellors consider important Outside consultants are used 
from, time to time on special University projects. 

The University has been receiving gifts from private 
sources ever since its organization in 1868. The de- 
velopment function had traditionally been carried on in- 
formally in the President's office, until January 1959 when 
a full-time University-wide development officer was appoint- 
ed. A year later, each campus was authorized to establish 
a development office, and private funds were made avail- 
able for this purpose. Campus development programs con- 
tinue to be funded from private gifts. 

For most gifts to the University, the donor designates the 
purpose. One of the most important opportunities afforded 
the University by private support has been the development 
of innovative educational programs which cannot, in their 
initial stages, be supported by the State. Private gifts have 
also enabled the University to expand its student financial 
aid program significantly, to construct new facilities, to 



renovate and refurbish existing buildings, to enrich its li- 
brary resources, and to maintain the high quality of its 
extensive research program. 

The year 1970-71 was the best in the University's history. 
A $10 million bequest. from an alumna in support of the 
law library on the Berkeley campus substantially raised the 
voluntary support total received; but even without that be- 
quest, the 1970-71 figure would have been the University's 
second largest total to date, exceeded only in 1965-66. 

A particularly significant factor in the success of the Uni- 
versity's efforts to obtain private support is the close work- 
ing relationship among the Public Affairs, Public information, 
and Development Offices of the University. Additionally, 
the Development Offices have a good working relationship 
with the alumni organizations. Through all these avenues 
of outreach, the University has been highly successful in 
communicating to the people of California timely informa- 
tion concerning its accomplishments, its problems, and its 
need for financial as well as moral support. The University 
feels that increases in total gifts received in three out of the 
last five years, despite student unrest which occurred during 
that period, affirm the wisdom and success of this coordina- 
tion and its concentration on keeping the public informed. 

The Public Affairs, Public Information, and Development 
Offices on the nine campuses have a great deal of autonomy 
in developing their own plans and programs. They report 
to their respective Chancellors. At the same time, university- 
wide gift policies and procedures are coordinated in the 
office of the Vice President— University Relations, whose 
staff includes a University Director of Development. 

The University attributes its success in private fund-raising 
in large part to its reputation as a prestigious institution 
with high academic standards and integrity, an eminent 
faculty, and a record of practical as well as scholarly re- 
search and enlightened public service. Its many alumni 
have been generous in their support, but so have vast 
numbers of others who have not attencto^the University 
but have obviously been convinced that it is an institution 
worthy of their support. 
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SOURCES OF SUPPORT 



' (Columns 

In 1970-71, foundations and corporations ac- 
counted for smaller shares of private support at 
public colleges and universities than they did two 
years earlier; whereas contributions from alumni 
and other individuals accounted for a larger share. 
Chart 1 shows how the pattern of support for 
1970-71 differs from that of 1968-69, which was 
similar to the pattern of previous years. 

Chart 2 makes possible a comparison of gift 
source support for public and private institutions. 
The 58 major private universities used for the 
comparison group received more voluntary sup- 
port dollars than all 307 of the public mstitu- 



4 through 8) 

^"tions from each of the major voluntary support 
sources except "other organizations and sources.' 
Table 2 illustrates this point with dollar figures. 
Table 2 

A COMPARISON OF GIFT SOURCES 
BY TYPE OF INSTITUTIONAL CONTROL 



Source 


Public Instits. 


Major Private 






Universities 




307 institutions 


58 institutions 



Corporations 
Alumni 
Non-Alumni 
• individuals 
Other Groups 



$78,247,835 
68,172,615 
63,627,739 

60,009,604 
58,663,318 



$164,506,418 
72,712,514 
188,521,623 

145,757,156 
32,966,644 



(NOTE: The text of this report and column references 
under the section headings are keyed to the tables ap- 
pearing on pages 1 and 18-23. The table on page 1 
provides summary totals for all institutions :n the sur- 
vey; the table on pages 18-23 provides breakdowns *nly 
for those institutions reporting more than $100,000 in 
voluntary support in 1970-71.) 



Chart I 

SOURCES OF VOLUNTARY SUPPORT 
FOR PUBLIC HIGHER EDUCATION 
»*>-»7l 1968-1969 




1970-71, 307 Institutions 




1968-69, 256 Institutions 



Chart 2 

SOURCES OF VOLUNTARY SUPPORT 
FOR MAJOR PRIVATE UNIVERSITIES 
1970-1971 




1970-71, 58 Universities 



FOUNDATION SUPPORT 

(Column 4 ; 



FOUNDATION SUPPORT HONOR ROLL 



Foundation support figures include grants from 
general welfare foundations, from special pur- 
pose, community and family foundations. Com- 
pany foundation gifts are included under corpo- 
rate support figures. 

In 1970-71, as in other recent years, the largest 
share of private support for public higher edu- 
cation came from foundation grants. Such 
grants amounted to $78,247,835 or 23.8 per- 
cent of all support. This compares with a total 
of $77,506,361 reported in 1968-69, 28.5 per- 
cent of all support in that year. While founda- 
tion grants declined proportionately in state col- 
leges and universities between 1968-69 and 1970- 
71, they rose in junior colleges during this same 
period. 



CORPORATE SUPPORT 

(Column 5) 

In 1970-71, the business community continued es 
the second largest source of private support to 
public higher education. Corporations contrib- 
uted $68,172,615 to public colleges and universi- 
ties, or 20.7 percent of the total received by the 
307 institutions in this study. 

Corporate support of public higher education was 
up 8.6 percent over 1968-69 when business in- 
vested $62,774,388 in 256 institutions for 23.1 
percent of their total gifts. While the dollar 
amount of corporate support continues to rise, 
contributions from other sources have risen faster, 
resulting in a decline in the proportion of volun- 
tary support that public higher education has re- 
ceived from business. Alumni and non-alumni in- 
dividual gifts have filled in the gap. 



NASULGC-Type Universities 

$11,783,911 University of California (System) 

8,111,844 University of Michigan 

4,327,469 University of Wisconsin 

4,146,374 University of Minnesota 

2,963,915 University of Kentucky 

2,425,130 University of Cincinnati (Ohio) 

2,344,730 University of Nebraska 

2,084,379 Wayne State University (Mich.) 

2,021,435 University of Houston (Tex.) 

1,834,543 University of Delaware 



AASCU-Type Institutions 

$637,099 Oakland University (Mich.) 

378,200 University of Louisville 

277,814 Cleveland State Univemty 

240,692 Sangamon State University (III.) 

239,000 Maine Maritime Academy 

220,770 North Texas State University 

188,852 University of South Alabama 

181,401 Michigan Technological University 

164,477 Eastern Michigan University 

149,821 University of Akron 



Traditionally Black Institutions 

$836,892 Texas Southern University 
105,248 Jackson State College (Miss.) 
84,350 Alabama AfitM University 
58,950 Southern University and 

A & M College (La.) 
52,735 Tennessee State University 



Junior and Community Colleges 

$379,357 Howard County Junior College (Tex.) 
279,375 College of the Albemarle (N.C.) 
102,024 Sandhills Community College (N.C.) 
44,500 State University of N.Y. - 
Borough of Manhattan 
Community College 
44,357 Cuyahoga Community College (Ohio) 
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CORPORATE SUPPORT HONOR ROLL 



NASULGC-Typo Universities 



$5,329,828 
3,974,272 
3,713,441 
3,313,399 
3,161,587 
2,161,604 
2,123,347 
1,987,885 
1,8*4,325 
1,734,018 



University of 
University of 
University of 
Pennsylvania 
University of 
Texas A 8t M 
Rutgers, The 
University of 
UmVersity cf 
University of 



Michigan 
Wisconsin 

California (System) 
State University 
Illinois 
University 

State University of NJ. 
Missouri 
Minnesota 
Cincinnati (Ohio) 



AASCU-Type Institutions 

$1,190,242 University of Akron 

961,189 Indiana State University 

696,172 University of South Florida 

620,973 North Carolina Central University 

494,597 Georgia State University 

444,717 Ball State University (Ind.) 

390,000 University of Louisville 

303,150 Virginia Commonwealth University 

299,922 Michigan Tech. University 

292,344 Oakland University (Mich.) 



Traditionally Black Institutions 

$620,973 North Carolina Central University 

190,120 Jackson State College (Miss.) 

184,535 Fiorida A8tM University 

139,966 Texas Southern University 

104,488 Tennessee State University 



Junior and Community Colleges 

$50,280 Delta College (Mich.) 
30,000 McHenry College (III.) 
22,201 Brevard Community College (Fla.) 
20,850 State University of N.Y. - 

Broome Community College ' 
12,198 Odessa College (Tex.) 



As in the past, the CFAE report indicates that 
higher education receives relatively littk sup- 
port from corporate matching gift programs, 
despite the large number of public college and 
university alumni in business and industry. Al- 
though public institutions receive nearly 22 per- 
cent of all private dollars going to higher edu- 
cation, they get less than 13 percent of the 
matching gift dollars. In a few cases, public insti- 
tutions are excluded from corporate matching gift 
programs. In many others, the institutions may 
not be doing\enough to educate their corporate 
alumni to the possibilities of doubling their giving 
power through matching gift programs. 

About 55 peW of the state colleges and uni 
versities, but only about ten percent of the 
public junior colleges received corporate support 
from matching gift programs in 1970-71. The 
total amount of corporate money channeled to 
the public higher education through matching 
gifts in 1970-71 was $912,766. 



TOTAL ALUMNI SUPPORT 

(Column 6) 

Alumni contribute to their alma maters through 
a variety of channels. Annual fund drives at- 
tract a major share of alumni gifts; but alumni 
may also contribute through capital and develop- 
ment campaigns, bequests, and in other ways. 
At some institutions, all gifts from alumni flow 
through one fund agency; at others, there are 
several channels for accepting them. 

Total alumni giving to public higher education 
showed a sharp increase between 1968-69 and 
1970-71. In 1968-69, alumni giving totalled 
$43,512,834, four percent less than the total 
received two years earlier. In contrast, alurnni 
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giving recorded for 1970-71 totalled $63,627,738, 
up an enormous 46.2 percent. As a result of 
this increase, alumni support of public higher 
education rose from 16.0 percent of the volun- 
tary support total in 1968-69 to 19.4 percent 
in 1970-71. A significant portion of the increase 
was due to bequests. 

Junior colleges lag way behind four-year colleges' 
in alumni support. While 88 percent of the four- 
year institutions reported some contributions from 
cfumni, only 21 percent of the junior colleges did. 



TOTAL ALUMNI SUPPORT HONOR ROLL 





BEQUESTS, ANNUITIES, LIFE 
CONTRACTS, AND INSURANCE POLICIES 

These sources currently benefit a much higher 
proportion of private than public institutions. 
As noted in previous Brakeley Rf orts, bequests, 
annuities, life contracts, and insurance policies 
naming the institution as beneficiary sre fruit- 
ful areas for public colleges and universities to 
cultivate. 

Out of 224 state colleges and universities, 70 
institutions, or about 31 percent, reported in- 
come from bequests, while only 17, or fewer 
than 10 percent, reported income from annui- 
ties, life contracts, or insurance. Of 58 major 
private universities in contrast, 86 percent re- 
ported income from bequests while almost half 
reported income from annuities, life contracts, 
and insurance. Seven junior colleges, or about 
10 percent, reported income from bequests, 
while only one reported income from the other 
deferred giving sources. 



NASULGCTypt Universities 

$11,601^46 \ University of California (System) 
4,619,246 / University of Kansas 
3,803,973 University of Michigan 
3,503,009 University of Illinois 
3,245,416 Purdue University (Indiana) 
2,458,018 University of Wisconsin 
2,151,239 Indiana University 
1,765,055 West Virginia University 
1,733,079 University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill 

1,719,779 Georgia Institute of Technology 



AASCU-Type liiStititions 

$353,628 Indiana State University 

207,784 Michigan Technological University 

183,637 University of Akron 

183,040 William & Mary College <Va.) 

160,260 Ball State University 

152,200 University of Louisville 

130,098 University of Southern Mississippi 

125,354 Eastern Michigan University 

120,121 University of Toledo 

1 1 1 ,233 Wichita State University (Kans., 



Traditionally Black institutions 

$21,347 Florida A & M University 

15,565 Elizabeth City State University (N.C.) 

13,233 Alabama A & M University 

9,472 Jackson State College 

7,563 South Carolina State College 



Community and Junior Colleges 

$21,347 New Mexico Military Institute 
10,526 Hutchinson Community Junior 

College (Kans.) 
10,021 State University of N.Y.- 

Agric. & Tech. - Farmfngdale 
5,537 State University of N.Y. - Agric. 

& Tech. - Delhi 
5,190 Potomac State College (W. Va.) 



NON-ALUMNI INDIVIDUAL HONOR ROLL 



NASULGC-Typt Universities 



$8,112,673 
4.186,970 
4.095.234 
3,764,926 
3,509,996 
1,896.390 
1,671,570 
1.598,242 
1.580,343 
1.535,033 



University of 
University of 
University of 
University of 
University of 
University of 
University of 
University of 
University of 
Rutgers, The 
New Jersey 



California (System) , 
Virginia 
Minnesota 
South Carolina 
Cincinnati (Ohio) 
Nebraska 
Wisconsin 
Florida 
Michigan 

State University of 



AASCU-Type Institution* 

$726,613 University of Akron 

597,999 Towson State College (Md.) 

372,618 Wichita State University 

290,429 East Carolina University (N.C.) 

287,647 Virginia Commonwealth University 

213,145 Saginaw Valley College (Mich.) 

187,243 University of South Florida 

173,376 Michigan Tech. University 

166,200 Ball State University (Ind.) 

138,356 Augusta College (Ga.) 



SUPPORT FROM NON-ALUMNI INDIVIDUALS 

(Column 7) 

Individuals who are not alumni, many of them 
trustees, students' parents, or neighbors of a col- 
lege, represent another major source of support 
for public higher education. At four-year state 
colleges and universities, while such non-alumni 
individuals make significant contributions, their 
efforts are generally outstripped by alumni gifts. 
At municipal and public junior colleges, in con- 
trast, non-alumni individuals outgive alumni by 
large amounts. Non-alumni contributed more 
than ten times as much to public junior colleges, 
for example, as alumni did in 1970-71 

In 1970-71, non alumni individuals contributed 
a total of $60,009,604 to public higher educa- 
tion - 18.3 percent of all voluntary support re- 
ceived. Two years earlier, their contributions to- 
talled $43,887,893, or 16.1 percent of support. 
The two-year percentage increase in non-alumni 
contributions was 36.7 peicent, like alumni con- 
tributions, greatly outpacing increases in corpo- 
rate and foundation giving. 
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Traditionally Btack Colleges 

$24,302 South Carolina State College 
18,263 Delaware State College 
9,437 Florida A & M University 



. Community and Junior CoNegts 

$307,785 Phillips County Community 
College (Ark.) 
64.27! St. Petersburg Junior College (Fla.) 
61,533 State University of N.Y. - 

Jamestown Community College 
56,523 Sandhill; Community College (N.C.) 
38,700 Pensacola Junior College (Fla.) 



OTHER SOURCES 
(Column 8) 

This category includes a few gifts from religious 
organizations of various denominations, some from 
other groups like labor unions, service clubs and 
other community organizations, and more from 
miscellaneous sources which do not fall into any 
of the preceding categories. From such sources, 
public insiitutions received a tote-' of $58,663,318, 
or 17.8 percent of their voluntary support in 
1970-71; two years earlier the comparable total 
was $44,283,098, or 16.3 percent of their total 
voluntary support. 

No honor rolls are given for this category since 
its components are too varied for meaningful 
comparison. 



ERIC 
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BALL STATE UNIVERSITY 

COORDINATION, GOOD FILES AND 
PERSONAL CONTACT 

Voluntary support for Ball State University, Muncie, Indi- 
ana, gets a little better every year. By 1970-71, the 
momentum of fund raising had placed Ball State on eight 
of the nine Brakeley/JPJ honor rolls for AASCU-type 
institutions, more than any other AASCU university. Ball 
. State ranks sixth of AASCU institutions in total voluntary 
support ($1.1 million); second in alumni donors to the 
Annual Fund (9,327), first in total gifts to the Annual 
Fund ($806,495), sixth in corporate support ($444,717), 
fifth in total alumni support ($160,250), ninth in non- 
alumni individual gifts ($166,200), fifth in alumni solid* 
tation response rate (29.8), and fifth in the amount of 
alumni gifts to the Annual Fund ($122,261). 

According to William McCarthy, Assistant Director of De- 
velopment at Ball State, "The factor most responsible for 
our success has been the close cooperation between the 
Alumni Office and the Development Office-no jealousies, 
no conflicts over territorial rights, just cooperation." Built 
upon this close relationship between the two offices, which 
are both small (the Development Office has a staff of two; 
the Alumni Office, a staff of three), are other elements of 
success: a highly organized alumni volunteer group, well* 
targeted communications, precisely recorded donor groups, 
and an emphasis upon personal contact 

Volunteer efforts particularly are evident in the alumni 
annual fund drive which raised $122,261 from 9,327 
alumni during 1970-71. This is more than double the 
number of alumni who contributed four years ago. Mc- 
Carthy attributes this broadening of the alumni support 
base to the intensive "telephonethons" which are con- 
ducted at 14 metropolitan centers around the state. 
Alumni volunteers, recruited by the local Alumni Associa- 
tion, man telephones each evening until every alumnus in 
their county has been personally contacted about a contri- 
bution. 

A second group of donors, who contribute more each year 
than the alumni, is known as Friends of Ball State Univer- 
sity. Their names are carefully recorded for annual contact 
and they receive special recognition from the University. 
At various levels of giving over $100, contributing "Friends" 
become members of the President's Club, the President's 



Partners, or the Fellows of the President's Club. Members 
of the first group receive medallion paperweights. Members 
of the second group receive a more elaborate paperweight 
Fellows of the President's Club receive University library 
cards and additional privileges similar to faculty members', 
along with a plaque. All donors of $100 or more receive 
free parking at athletic events. 

This past year, a new solicitation technique was tried for 
"Friends" who had contributed between $25 and $100 in 
previous years. Volunteers from the business community 
were given the names of such contributors from the de- 
velopment files and asked to contact the contributors per- 
sonally to encourage them to raise their level of giving 
beyond the $100 amount so that they could join the 
President's Club. This technique successfully recruited 200 
new members for the club. 

The names of corporate donors are also filed carefully for 
future reference. Each year, previous donors receive a 
letter from the President informing them that the Develop- 
ment Office will soon be calling to set up an appointment 
Included with the letter is a booklet' describing the benefits 
that Ball State provides to the State. The follow-up appoint- 
ments are very important to the University's corporate giv- 
ing programs because, McCarthy believes, "the eyeball-to- 
eyeball approach works better than any type of mass mailing 
or general solicitation technique." 

The corporate solicitation, as with the "Friends" and Alum- 
ni Fund efforts, are confined within the State, as Ball 
State considers itself a regional university. This concen- 
tration of effort is a key factor in the University's suc- 
cessful fund collection, particularly with alumni drives, it 
is felt 

Ball State's case for support, although it generally is based 
upon the University's contributions to the region and to the 
State, usually deals with specifics: scholarships, faculty re- 
search, and other special projects not covered by legislative 
dollars. 

All gifts are channeled to the University through the Ball 
State University Foundation, Inc., a tax-exempt organiza- 
tion which designates how funds will be spent Without 
the Foundation, all gifts would be assigned for use by the 
State. 
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JACKSON STATE COLLEGE 

VOLUNTEERS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 



In 1970-71, Jackson State College received $313,153 in 
voluntary support funds, an amount which placed it 
third in total support among predominantly black public 
colleges in this study. Jackson State also appeared on 
five other Brakeley/JPJ honor rolls for predominantly black 
colleges. The Mississippi institution was second in founda- 
tion support ($105,248); second in corporate support 
($190,120); fourth in total alumni support ($9,472); third 
in alumni donors to its annual fund (621); and third in 
alumni gifts to the Annual Fund ($9,472). 

These are enviable achievements for a college which es- 
tablished a foundation as a fund-raising arm in 1968. 
But to Milliard Lackey, Director of Development and 
Alumni Affairs, it is not good enough. "We're dragging 
our feet," says Lackey, "But we're going to get better." 

The fund-raising efforts of the college, along with some 
instructional and administrative activities have been hamp- 
ered by a growing enrollment which has outstripped the 
physical plant Fund-raising is confined to "one office, 
which also includes alumni affairs. This office, is staffed 
with three full-time and four part-time workers. Build- 
ings now under construction will permit expansion of 
the office and the staff, along with the scope of fund- 
raising operations. 

Jackson State's fund-raising operation is a testimonial to 
volunteer efforts. The annual alumni fund drive, which 
collected $9,472 during 1970-71, was conducted by a cadre 
of alumni volunteers around the country. Mail solicitation 
preceded follow-ups by volunteers. During the drive, an 
intense telephone campaign was conducted in the city of 
Jackson. Next year, the telephone campaign will be ex- 
tended to include Los Angeles, Chicago, and the Gulf Coast 
area. 



Faculty and staff are also" pressed into service as volunteer 
fund-raisers, to the extent possible. Those who travel to 
meetings, conferences, or seminars are given the names of 
corporate and private donors to contact when they arrive. 
The Development Office, which compiles the contact lists, 
encourages as many donors as possible to visit the campus. 

Jackson State also has entered into a voluntary liaison with 
the local Chamber of Commerce, which conducts 'an "open 
campaign" for the college at three and four year intervals. 
The Chamber of Commerce solicitation of local business- 
men is particularly successful because most of the major 
industries of the State are headquartered in Jackson. 

Jackson State's fund-raising efforts really began with the 
establishment of the Jackson State College Development 
Foundation, Inc., in 1968, as the college's fund solicitation 
vehicle. Without a foundation, all money collected by a 
public college in Mississippi becomes the property of the 
State. The Foundation's board members, who are promi- 
nent citizens with a great many contacts, are active on 
behalf of the college all year long. 

The case for support which is presented to alumni, local 
businessmen, corporate officials and other donors is built 
upon only one need: scholarships. Ail private gifts go 
to scholarships. The average per capita income in the State 
of Mississippi is $3,200. The students attending Jackson 
State come from families with an average size of seven and 
incomes ranging from $2,600 to $5,000 a year. It's almost 
impossible for these students to attend college without help. 
"If we can give them the opportunity, the young men and 
women who come here can achieve the same results as any 
student in the country," says Lackey. His words are repeated 
by alumni volunteers, faculty, staff members. Chamber of 
Commerce friends, and Foundation board members as they 
collect money to be used solely for scholarships. Lackey 
says he does not foresee i day when funds will be diverted 
for any other purpose. 
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ANNUAL FUND SUPPORT 



(Columns 9 

Because of the importance of ongoing, regular 
giving to the maintenance of strong educational 
institutions and programs, this report includes 
detailed information on annual fund contribu- 
tions and solicitations. Altogether, 175 of the 
231 state and municipal four-year colleges and" 
universities in the study — more than 75 per- 
cent — reported annual fund support for 1970- 
71. 

In contrast, only ten of the 76 junior colleges in 
this study — about 13 percent — reported annual 
fund activity by submitting information. There- 
fore, no data about junior college annual fund ac- 
tivities are included in the text of this section, al- 
though honor rolls have been compiled. The 
honor rolls will provide benchmark figures for fu- 
ture studies and are intended also as modest goals 
for which public junior colleges may aim in the 
coming biennium. 

NUMBER OF ALUMNI OF RECORD 

(Column 9) 

Alumni figures are not precise because of di\ Pi- 
erces in institutional record-keeping procedures. 
Some universities consider all alumni as being 
"of record", while others include only those 
alumni for whom they have current names and 
addresses. In addition, some colleges consider as 
alumni any former students, whether or not they 
earned a degree; others count only degree hold- 
ers. Nonetheless, alumni numbers are important 
because they provide a background against which 
to measure the breadth of alumni support. 

The 231 state and municipal four-year institu- 
tions in this study reported a total of 6,586,630 
alumni of record in 1970-71, or 45.5 percent of 
the total number of alumni reported by the 



through 13) 

1,080 institutions participating in the CFAE study. 
From this large alumni pool, state and municipal 
universities gathered 679,647 annual fund donors, 
or only 34 percent of all higher education annual 
fund donors. 

When their contributions are measured in dollars, 
public university alumni make an even smaller 
proportionate contribution to their annual funds. 
Annual fund gifts from state and municipal col- 
lege and university alumni totaled $23,697,760, 
or 20.6 percent of all annual fund alumni gifts 
in the nation. While lagging behind alumni an- 
nual fund giving to other institutions, this figure 
represents a significant increase over the compa- 
rable figures for 1968-69. Then, alumni gifts to 
public university annual funds totalled only 12.3 
percent of all annual fund alumni donations. 

NUMBER OF ALUMNI SOLICITED 

(Column 10) 

In 1970-71, state and municipal colleges and uni- 
versities solicited contributions through their an- 
nual funds from 5,100,949, or 77.4 percent of 
their alumni. Two years earlier, public institu- 
tions solicited gifts from a higher percentage (80) 
of their alumni of record, but the total number 
of persons involved was significantly smaller — 
4,235,231. 

In general, omitted from solicitations are alumni 
with incorrect addresses, members of religious 
orders, and those who may specifically request 
exclusion. Many institutions do not solicit gifts 
from non-degree holding alumni unless the alum- 
nus has indicated special interest by making a 
contribution, attending a university function, or 
in some other way. 
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ALUMNI SOLICITATION RESPONSE HONOR ROLL 
NASULGCType Universities 



Alumni of Alumni Alumni 
Record Solicited Donors 



% Re. 
sponst 



Institution 



50,088 


48,564 


27,968 


57.6 


Texas A&M Univ. 


70,000 


8,000 


4,134 


51.7 


West Virginia Univ. 


37,721 


36,821 


16,660 


45.1 


Georgia Inst, of Tech. 


34,000 31,500 


11,260 


35.6 


Mississippi State Univ. 


34,875 


24,600 


7,984 


32.5 


U. of N. Carolina- 










Greensboro 


44,000 


36,000 


10,924 


30.3 


Miami Univ. (Ohio) 


35,000 


34,500 


8,706 


25.2 


Virginia Polytechnic Inst. 


, 18,000 


18,000 


4,500 


25.0 


South Dakota St. Univ. 


/ 22,490 


22,047 


5,251 


23.8 


Univ. of Delaware 


. 154,915 147,384 


34,231 


23.2 


Ohio State Univ. 



AASCU-Type Institutions 



Alumni of Alumni 


Alumni 


% R»- 


Record 


Solicited 


Donors 


SPODM 


1,470 


46 


41 


89.1 


4,727 


4,410 


2,491 


56.5 


21,600 


21,600 


10,300 


47.7 


4,236 


4,236 


1,340 


31.6 


32,040 


31,255 


9,327 


29.8 


14,000 


10,200 


2,767 


27.1 


11,012 


11,012 


2,453 


22.3 


1,352 


1,261 


272 


21.6 


22,000 


22,000 


4,601 


20.9 


14,000 


12,583 


2,631 


20.9 



Institutio n 

Montana College of 
Mining, Sci. & Tech. 

S. Dakota School of 
Mines & Tech. 

U. of Southern Mississippi 

Plymouth St. Coll. (N.H.) 

Ball State Univ. (Ind.) 

Va. Military Inst. 

Longwood Coll. (Va.) 

Grand Valley St. Coll. (Mich.)| 

Coll of Wm. & Mary (Va.) 

Georgia St. Univ. 



Traditionally Black Colleges 

Alumni of Almuni Alumni % Re* 
Record Solicited Donors sports* 



50,000 14,000 
2,000 2,000 
8,500 8,500 



Institution 



3,000 21.4 Southern University (La.) 
409 20.5 Alabama A&M Univ. 
833 9.8 Florida A&M Univ. 



Community and Junior Colleges 
Alumni of Alumni Alumni % Re- 
Record Solicited Donors sponse Institution 



2,760 25 

16,517 10,000 

1,740 1,740 

2,936 665 



20 
2,600 
312 
100 



80.0 
26.0 
18.0 
15.0 



Pensacola Junior Coll, (Fla.) 
New Mexico Military Inst. 
Sinclair Cmty. Coll. (Ohio) 
Northeastern Jr. Co||.(Colo.) 



ALUMNI SOLICITATION RESPONSE 

The reporting public institutions received annual 
fund contributions from 679,647 alumni, or 13.3 
percent of those solicited. Two years earlier, the 
response rate was slightly higher, 13.8 percent, 
and four years ago it was 15 percent. As Chart 
3 shows, the public college and universities solicit- 
ation response rate is significantly lower than that 
of private institutions. 

Chart 3 

ALUMNI SOLICITATION RESPONSE 
by Type of Institution 
Private Women's Colleges 



31.6% 




26.1% 



Private Coeducational Colleaes 




18.5% 



Professional and Specialized Schools 

m 




16.7% 



Stote and M unicipol Colleges and Universities 
13.3% 




All Junior Colleges 




11.5% 
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The colleges which receive the largest percentage 
response to their solicitations are not often the 
same ones that appear on the honor roll for num- 
ber of alumni donors. Some institutions on the 
alumni solicitation response honor roll show an 
unusually high response rate because they solicit 
only a small proportion of their alumni. Others 
indicate, however, that it is possible to receive a 
relatively high rate of gift returns even by solicit- 
ing large numbers of alumni. 

NUMBER OF ALUMNI DONORS TO 
ANNUAL FUND 

(Column 11) 

As noted in the previous section, state and muni- 
cipal colleges and universities received annual fund - 
contributions from 679,647 alumni in 1970-71. 
Two years earlier the number of donors was 
583,115. The number of alumni donors, then, 
rose by 16.6 percent in the two-year period. The 
number of alumni of record reported by institu- 
tions in the Brakeley/JPJ Study rose by 25 per- 
cent during the same two year period, so it is 
possible that the number of donors, while increas- 
ing significantly, is not keeping pace with the in- 
creased number of alumni. 

ALUMNI GIFTS TO ANNUAL FUND 

(Column 12) 

Between 1966-67 and 1968-69, annual fund 
alumni giving rose 40.9 percent while other 
forms of alumni support tapered off. In the 
most recent biennium, this trend was reversed. 
Alumni giving to public college and university 
annual funds fell off slightly while other forms 
of alumni support rose 46.2 percent. 

The total amount of alumni gifts to public uni- 
versity annual funds in 1970-71 was $23,697,760. 
Two years earlier, the comparable total was 
$23,988,215. 



ALUMNI DONORS TO ANNUAL FUND HONOR ROLL 





NASULGCType Universities 


34,23 1 


Ohio State University 


30,652 


Universitv of Mirhiuan 


27,968 


Texas A & M Uniuprcitv 


22,649 


Indiana Unh/ercitv 

■ •■Miwini wiiiisisilj 


16,660 


Georoia institute of Technnlnov 


15,748 


Urnvprcitv nf 1 Minnie 
witjvcioiiy ut Illinois 


15,104 


Mich iflAn Qtato 1 In it/or*! +w 

mii#iiiyan oiaic university 


15,005 


university or rvansas 


13,721 




13,593 






AASCUTypa Institutions 


in OrtA 

1U,oUU 


University of Southern Mississippi 


9,327 


Ball State University (Ind.) 


6,902 


Western Michiaan Univprcitv 


5,574 


Bow! i no Green St Univprcitv /nhini 


4,601 


College of William & Marv (Va \ 


3,645 


University of Toledo 


3 430 


University of Akron 


? 338 


university or LOUISVIII6 


3,134 


Michigan Tech. University 


3,082 


Indiana State University 




• raamonaiiy Black Colleges 


3,000 


Southern University and A&M College (La.) 


833 


Florida A&M University 


621 


Jackson State College 


409 


Alabama A&M University 


350 


North Carolina Central University. 




Community and Junior Colleges 


2,600 


New Mexico Military Institute 


1,342 


State University of N.Y. - 




Agric. & Tech. - Farmingdale 


407 


State University of N.Y. - 




Agric. & Tech. - Delhi 
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ALUMNI GIFTS TO ANNUAL FUND HONOR ROLL 





NASULGC-Type Universities 




university ot iviicnigan 


2,121,077 


Indiana University 


1,315,000 


Texas A & M University 


1,286,036 


Ohio-State University 


806,440 


University of Wisconsin 


667,305 


Georgia Institute of Technology 


612,072 


Purdue University (Indiana) 


520,000 


University of Kansas 


511,712 


University of Tennessee 


484,187 


Michigan State University 




AASCUType Institutions 


155,214 


College of William & Mary (Va.) 


152,200 


University of Louisville 


146,788 


Virginia Military Institute 


131.749 


University of Southern Mississippi 


122,261 


Ball State University (Ind.) 


96,397 


Louisiana Tech. University 


88,401 


University of Akron 


84,273 


Bowling Green State University (Ohio) 


79,432 


Western Michigan University 


72,156 


Wichita State University 


Traditionally Black Institutions 


$21,347 


Florida A & M University ■ 


13,233 


Alabama A & M University 


9,472 


Jackson State College (Miss.) 


7,563 


South Carolina State College 


Junior and Community Colleges 


$17,000 


New Mexico Military Institute 


9^53 


State University of N.Y. - 




Agric. & Tech. — Farmingdate 


5,537 


State University of N.Y. - 




Agric. & Tech. - Delhi 


2,500 


Coffeyvitle Community Junior 




College (Kans.) 


2,119 


Potomac State College (W.Va.) 



. T 

TOTAL GIFTS TO ANNUAL FUND HONOR ROLL 

I 



NASULGC-Type Universities 


$2,828,102 


Indiana University 


2,820,155 


University of Michigan 


2,275.148 


Ohio State University 


1,894,576 


University of Nebraska 


1,580,022 


University of Minnesota 


1.324,300 


Texas A & M University 


1,255,107 


University of Colorado 


1,126,232 


University of Wisconsin 


840,297 


Texas Southern University 


O H, 1 \c. 


university ot uaiuornia loysiemj 




AASCUType Institutions 


$806,495 


Ball State University 


404,873 


Western Michigan University 


271,723 


Michigan Tech. University 


247,906 


Indiana State University 


225,285 


University of S. Mississippi 


220,068 


Bowling Green State University (Ohio) 


172,085 


Virginia Military Institute 


155,739 


College of William & Mary (Va.) 


154,200 


University of Louisville 


, 120,121 


University of Toledo 


Traditionally Black Institutions 


$840,297 


Texas Southern University 


82,426 


South Carolina State College 


57,179 


West Virginia State College 


33,988 


Kentucky State College 


Junior and Community Colleges 


$19,472 


North Central Michigan College 


19,423 


Hotyoke Community College (Mass.) 


18,921 


Pensacote Junior College (Fta.) 


18,000 


New Mexico Military Institute 


11,500 


State University of N.Y.- 




Schenectady County Comm. Colt. 
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TOTAL GIFTS TO THE ANNUAL FUND 

(Column 13) 

At a number of institutions, alumni gifts to the 
annual fund are supplemented increasingly by gifts 
from non-alumni individuals, including parents and 
other contributors. Nationally, in fact, only 54 
percent of the dollar value of total gifts to annual 
funds is attributable to alumni gifts. 

The honor roll of total gifts to annual funds re- 
flects varying institutional definitions of annual 
fund gifts. At some, only certain alumni gifts are 
credited to the annual fund. Elsewhere, gifts 
from corporations, foundations, and non-alumni 
individuals may also be included in the annual 
fund total, significantly augmenting alumni con- 
tributions. 



FINANCIAL AND ENROLLMENT 
STATISTfCS 



(Columns 14 through 16) 

The last three columns in the institutional chart 
provide data, where available from the CFAE re- 
port, on each institution's educational, general, 
and student aid expenditures in 1970-71, the mar- 
ket value of its endowment, and its total enroll- 
ment. Many of the institutions with the largest 
budgets and/or enrollments are also those report* 
ing the greatest amount of voluntary support. 

The financial statistics in this report show that 
public colleges and universities raise from private 
sources an amount equal to about 4.4 percent 
of their annual educational, general, and student 
aid expenditures. Where private gifts and grants 
are earmarked for endowment or v other invest- 
ment, only their earnings are made available for 
program or building support. 



Although they are not listed in our institutional tables because 
their grand total of support was less than $100,000, figures 
from the following colleges and universities are included in the 
touts used in the text of this report: 



STATE COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

Albany State Coll. (Ga.); Arkansas State Univ.; Arkansas Univ. of 
J? .T^J? F 0 * California Sttte Coll. at Hayward; California State 
£? M i Cast ,et0 , n State Coll. (VtJ; Christopher Newport Coll. 
iy a ; ,; J*" ? lX !* 1 (S.C.); Columbus Coll. (Ga.); Concord Coll. (W. 
VaJ; Coppir i State Coll. (MdJ; Dakcta State Coll. (S. Oak.); 
Delta State Coll. (Miss.); East Central State Coll. (Ok?*.); East 
Texas State Univ.; Eastern Illinois Univ.; Eastern Kentucky Univ.; 
Eastern Montana Coll.; Eastern Oregon Coll.; Elizabeth City State 
Univ. (N.CJ; Fairmont State Coll. (W. Va.); Florence State Univ. 
(Ala.); Fort Valley State Coll. (Ga.); Frostburg State Coll. (Md); 
S?°S l *. Co . ,L; Gl ««*»«> State Coll. (NJJ; Glenville State Coll. 
(W. Va.); Humboldt State Coll. (CaU; Jersey City State Coll. (N. 
J.); Keene State Coll. (N.H.); Kentucky State Coll.; Livingston 
Univ. (Ala.); Lock Haven State Coll. (Pa.); longwood Coll. (Va.); 
Louisiana Tech. Univ.; Lyndon State Coll. (VtJ; McNeese State 
Univ. (La.); Minot State Coll. (N. Dak.); Mtssowi Southern Coll.; 
Montclair State Coll. (NJ.); Murray State Univ. (Ky.); New York 
State Univ. at Cortland, Fredonia, Geneseo, Cornell (Human Eco- 
logy, Indus, & Labor RelJ, Oneonta. Oswego and Potsdam; For- 
estry, Maritime; North Adams State Coll. (MassJ; Northeast 
Louisiana Univ.; Northern Colorado, Univ. of; Northern Montana 
Coll.; Plymouth State Coll. «Y.HJ; Radford Coll. (Va.); Rhode 
Island Coll.; Sacramento State Coll. (Cel.); Saint Cloud State Coll. 
(Minn.); South Carolina State Coll.; Southern State Coll. (Ark.); 
Southwestern State Coll. (Okla.); Valley City State Coll. (N. Dak.); 
Virginia, Univ. of - Mary Washington Coll.; West Florida, Univ. of; 

? e «. fli * Co . ,L; Vlr * nla Statt Co 11 - Paterson Coll. 

of NJ.; Wisconsin, Univ. of at La Crosse, Oshkosh, River Falls, 
Stevens Point and Superior; Worcester State Coll. (Mass.). 

MUNICIPAL UNIVERSITIES 

City Univ. of New York - Brooklyn, Graduate Div. and Richmond. 



PUBLIC JUNIOR AND COMMUNITY COLLEGES 

Agrl. & Tech. Coll. at Cobteskil), Delhi, Farmingdale and Morris- 
ville (N.Y.); Arapohoe Community Coll. (Colo.); Arizona Western 
Coll.; Auburn Community Coll. (N.YJ; Austin State Jr. Coll. 
(Minn.); Brevard Commun!ty Coll. (Fla.); Broome Community Coll. 
(N.Y.); Caldwell Community Coll. & Tech. Inst. (N.C); Cape Fear 
Tech. Inst. (N.C.);.Chabot Coll. (Cel.); City Colls, of Chicago (III.); 
Coffeyville Community Jr. Coll. (Kans.); Craven Technical Inst. 
(N.C); Cuyahoga Community Coll. (Ohio); Danville Jr. Coll. (III.); 
Delta Coll. (Mich.); Des Moines Area Community Coll. (Iowa); 
Essex Community Coll. (Md); Genesee Community Coll. (Mich.); 
Grays Harbor Coll. (Wash.); Greenfield Community Coll. (Mass.); 
Gulf Coast Community Coll. (Fla.); Henderson Community Coll. 
(Ky).; Highland Community Jr. Coll. (KansJ; Holyoke Community 
Coll. (Mass.); Hutchinson Community Jr. Coll. (Kans.); Indian Hills 
Community Coll. (Iowa); Itasca Suite Jr. Coll. (Minn.); Kingsborough 
Communitv Coll. (N.Y.); Kishwaukee Coll. (III.); Lenoir Community 
Coll. (N.C); McHenry Coll. (III.); Manhattan Community Coll. (N. 
YJ; Miles Community Coil. (Mont.); Monroe Community Coll. (N. 
Y.); Montgomery Peninsula Community Coll. Dist. {CaU); Nassau 
Community Coll. (N.Y.); Nebraska Western Coll.; New Mexico Mili- 
tary Inst.; North Central Michigan Coll.; North Country Community 
Coll. (N.Y.); North Dakota State School of Science; North Dakota 
State Univ. at Bottineau; North Florida Jr. Coll.; Northeastern Jr. 
Col . ColoJ; Odessa Coll. (Tex.); Pensacola Jr. Coll. (FlaJ; Pima 
Coll. (Ariz J; Potomac State Coll. (W. Va.); Randolph Tech. Inst. 
(N.C.); Ranger Jr. Coll. (Tex.); Rock Valley Coll. (III.); Sampson 
Tech. Inst. (N.C); Schenectady County Community Coll. (N.YJ; 
fk | ?? 0 , , £ lft Coll. (Mich.); Shasta Coll. (Cal.); Sinclair Community 
£° * iS h j,°J ; Southarn Idaho, Coll. of; Staten Island Community 
Coll. (N.Y.); Suffolk County Community Coll. (N.Y.); Sullivan 
County Community Coll. (N.Y.); Texarcana Community Coll. 
(Tex. ; Treasure Valley Community Coll. (OregJ; Westark Jr. Coll. 
(Ark.); Wharton County Jr. Coll. (Tex.); Willmar State Jr. Coll. 
(Minn.). 



ERIC 




THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 

DIVERSITY AND A FOUNDATION 



The University of Wisconsin found 1970-71 a good year 
for fund-raising and expects 1971-72 to be even better 
when the accounting has been completed. Except for 
1967-68, when there was a noticeable drop in alumni 
support of the Annual Fund, there has been a steady 
rise there in the response to fund solicitations, accord- 
ing to Robert Rennebohm, Executive Director of the 
University of Wisconsin Foundatton. 

In 1970-71, the University of Wisconsin's private support 
earned it a place on seven of the nine Brakeley/JPJ honor 
rolls. The University ranked fourth among public universi- 
ties in total voluntary support ($16.2 million), second in 
corporate support ($4.0 million), third in foundation sup- 
port ($4.3 million), fifth in alumni gifts to the Annual 
Fund ($.8 million), sikth in total alumni support ($2.5 
million), seventh in non-alumni individual support ($1.7 
million), and eighth in total gifts to the Annual Fund 
($1*1 million). 

The University has no development office as such. Its 
solicitation of private gifts is a highly diversified undertak- 
ing, yet even within this diversity there is significant co- 
ordination. 

Grants, which form an important portion of the Univer- 
sity's private support, are sought through proposals that 
ere originated by the University's different academic units. 



A University Foundation, with a 30-member Board of Di- 
rectors, seeks gifts from" alumni and non-alumni friends, 
including Wisconsin corporations and foundations, to fill 
needs suggested by the University. The Foundation's funds 
support scholarships, professorships, special buildings, and 
special projects. In addition, other organizatiQns or founda- 
tions raise funds for the Student Union, for athletic scholar- 
ships, and for special research. 

The Foundation's basic fund-raising technique is the direct 
mail campaign. Most alumni receive one or two mailings 
annually; particularly responsive alumni on a selected list 
receive about five. Care is taken to coordinate mailings 
of the Alumni Association and the Foundation so that 
they do not coincide. The purpose behind each organiza- 
tion's mailing is different, with the Alumni Association en- 
couraging membership and the Foundation seeking gifts. 
There is more frequent solicitation of Association members 
than of non-member alumni. 

In asking for private support, the University stresses the fact 
that while tax funds provide the University with "bread and 
butter" money, private gifts enable the University to retain 
its outstanding stature. Wisconsin's new $3.5 million Art 
Center and its $3.5 million Adult Education-Alumni Center 
are examples of facilities which were built with private 
funds. 
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INSTITUTIONAL REPORT OF VOLUNTARY SUPPORT 





VOLUME 01 
SUPPORT 


- PURPOSES OF 
SUPPORT 


SOURCES OF SUPPORT 




(D 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


Institution 


Total 
Voluntary 
Support 


Current 
Operations 


Capital 
Purposes 


General 
Welfare 
Founda- 
tions 


Corpora- 
tions 
and 
Business 


Alumni 


Non- 
Alumni i 
Indlvl- 


STATE COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 
















Akron, U, of (Ohio) 
Alabama A & m u. 
Alabama, U, of 
Appalachian St. U. (N,C.) 
Arizona St, U. - 


$2,361 ,676 
138,073 
910,764 
367,062 
1 ,031 ,804 


$ 650,947 
138,073 
631 ,628 
367,062 
978,535 


$1,710,929 

.0 

279, 1 36 
0 

53,269 


$ 149,821 
84,350 
91 ,460 
140,000 
645,315 


$1,190,242 
37,200 
323,517 
165,739 
274,147 


$ 183,637 
13,233 
278,422 
18,660 
69,073 


$ 726,613; 
3,230 
120,590 { 
42,663 
6,000 


Arizona, U, of 
Augusta Coll, (Ga.) 
Ball St. U, (Indiana) 
Bowling Green St, U, (Ohio) 
Calif, St Colt. -Lor, Angeles 
Calif, St. Poly, Coll, -Pomona 


4,846,816 
138,356 

1,067,902 
317,598 
377,964 
312,301 


4,350,579 
136,356 
800,495 
275,106 
377,984 
195,749 


496,237 
0 

281 ,407 
42,490 
0 

116,552 


1,389,921 
0 

1 OD, OOO 

51,714 
68,254 


1,211,975 
0 

444,717 
89,067 
262,172 
140,586 


89,113 
0 

160,250 
90,014 
2,400 
9,030 


794,867 
138,356! 
166,200 
125,698* 
0 

66,431 


Calif,, U, of (Summary) 
Berkeley 
Davis 
Irvine 

Los Angeles 
Riverside 
San Diego 
San Francisco 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Clara 

U, Wide Administration 


40,617,520 
18,198,180 
2,278,512 
724,966 
9,296,996 
566,665 
2,331 ,293 
3,285,312 
559,562 
354,426 
2,721,384 


23,101,766 
6,102, 143 
2,151,264 
652,254 
6,436,163 
565,299 
2,376,823 
2,976,510 
516,491 
346,695 
976, 126 


17,515,732 
12 096 037 

'*) WWW J WW t 

127,248 
72,714 
2,860,815 
■ 1,566 
254,470 
306,802 
43,091 
7,731 
1,743,258 


11,783,911 

772,688 
115,930 

3,098,596 
167,083 

1,489,691 

1 f <J 1 ** f OOO 

290,030 
175,352 
238,611 


3,713,441 
i ,016,004 
397,783 
86,206 
835,707 
199,644 
294,100 
573 , 648 
44,475 
16,949 
248,925 


11,601,646 
I0,870,8f4 
259,295 
8,611 
367,696 
10,2L5 
26 
23,917 
48,785 
1,475 
11,022 


8,112,673 

1,376,510 
260,480 
181,140 

3,237,773; 
32,238! 
212,845 
430,310 
113,345 
113,948 

2,154,084 


Cameron Coll, (Okla.) 
Central Michigan U, 
Clemson U, (S,C) 
Cleveland St, U, (Ohio) 
Colorado St, U, 


147,395 
270,496 
1,114,250 
424,125 
315,490 


17,204 
260,779 
916,455 
424,123 
296,887 


130,161 
9,717 
195,795 
0 

18,603 


130,161 

•« Ar\ con 

20,200 
277,814 
4,330 


0 

16,445 
398,477 

75,674 
186,381 


0 

26,396 
386,254 
0 

24,991 


17,234 
16,438 
303,973! 
0 

28,359; 


Colorado, U, of 
Connecticut, U, of 
Delaware St, Coll, 
Delaware, U, of 
East Carolina U, (N.C,) 


5,642,961 
1,*552,225 

110,930 
3,821,546 

372,900 


1,255,107 
1,652,124 

110,930 
1,309,139 

336,304 


4,387,854 
27,101 
0 

2,512,409 
36,596 


NA 
573,103 
36,750 
1,834,543 
0 


NA 
2*2,680 

49,665 
414,143 

62,844 


NA 
136,641 
4,952 
112,479 
19,627 


na| 

381 ,479 i 
18,263! 
1,110,222 
290,429 


East Tennessee St, U, 
Eastern Michigan U, 
Eastern Washington St, Coll, 
Florida A & M U, 
Florida St. U. 


254,752 
310,479 
102,257 
256,116 
491,636 


32,632 
310,479 
102,257 
256,116 
491 ,636 


222,120 
0 
0 
0 
0 


21,015 
164,477 
7,137 
25,600 
35,885 


222,569 
14,138 
19,785 
184,535 
1C1 ,424 


1,265 
12f 354 
15,254 
21,347 
106,036 


9,903 
6,410 
0 

9,437 
130,131 


Florida, U. of 
Fort Hays Kansas St. Coll. 
Georgia Inst, of Tech. 
Georgia Southern Coll. 
Georgia St. U. 


2,784,147 
118,886 

2,739,751 
109,595 
730,506 


2,493,571 
94,166 

2,603,738 
109,595 
714,349 


290,576 
24,698 
136,013 
0 

16,157 


69,500 
3,000 
248,955 

£-»,602 

I05,7ii2 


302,095 
54,300 

708,874 
46,336 

494,597 


716,407 
23,709. 
1,719,779 
5,489 
63,007 


1,596,242 
17,457 
62,143 
1,935 
32,582 


Georgia, U. of 

Crand Valley St. Coll. (Mich.) 
Hawaii, U. of 
. Houston, U. of (T«x.) 
Idaho, U. of 


2,744,328 
159,516 
2,641,129 
2,651,876 
676,801 


2,656,352 
90,558 
2,841,129 
1,529,197 
444,506 


87,976 
68,960 
0 

1,322,681 
234,295 


306,845 
68,753 
536,957 
2,021,435 
180,670 


684,070 
35,028 
367,431 
460,804 
169,961 


520,353 
551 
38,193 
4,024 
134,395 


81 ,109 
31 ,309 
139,0631 
199,511 
< 9,910 


Illinois St, U, 
Illinois, U. of 
Indiana St, U, 
tndiana U , 

Indiana U, of Pa, (Pa.) 


420,015 
10,846,719 
1,406,237 
9,817,617 

100,043 


363,515 
7,568,862 

247,906 
8,709,902 
6\i,555 


56,500 
3,277,857 
1,158,331 
1,107,715 

30,488 


9,611 
1,136,607 
0 

1,445,794 
0 


89,787 
3,161,587 
961,189 
1,208,445 
30,140 


65,920 
3,503,009 
353,628 
2,151,239 

39,415 


84,050 ' 
412,841 

55,474 
636,548 

30,488 



•OR PUBLIC HIGHER EDUCATION, 1970-1971 



,->er 
oups 

urcts 



111,563 
0 

96,770 
0 

35,269 

360,940 
0 

180,100 
6,910 
61,696 
26,000 

'.405,649 
813,460 
566,266 J 
333,161 
1757,226 I 
157,645 I 
634,431 
943,049 | 
62,947 I 
46,702 
68,742 

0 

68,897 
5,346 
70,637 
71,429 I 

NA 
316,322 I 
1,300 I 
350,161 
0 I 

0 
100 I 
60,081 
15,197 I 
118,360 

97,903 
20,420 

0 I 
26,231 
34,568 



151,951 | 
23,877 I 

759,465 
66,104 
43,865 



170,647 
632,675 

35,946 I 
375,591 
0 



SUPPORT THROUGH THE ANNUAL FUND 



GENERAL 
INFORMATION 



(9) 



Total 

Number 

Alumni 

of 
Record 



(10) 



(11) 



Alumni [Number | 
Solic- Alumni 
I ted J Donors , 
Through I to 
| Annual Annual 
Fund Fund 



30,947 
2,000 
62,484 
13,600 
53,140 

221,438 
2,000 
32,040 
31,564 
45,000 
95,000 

365,358 
195,000 
20,583 
3,200 
95,000 
7,542 
2,100 
13,456 
26,635 
1,842 I 
NA 

NA 
NA 
19,909 I 
14,750 
26,500 

60,000 | 
40,941 
2,124 
£2,490 
21,500 

18,000 
35,718 
14,500 
8,500 
42,000 

68,736 
13,810 
37,721 
7,937 
14,000 

71,747 
1,352 
23,000 
40,000 
34,000 



18,160 3,430 
2,000 409 
75,856 10,895 
13,800 720 , 
49,940| 3,948 



58,852 
1,000 
31,255 
28,495 
45,000 
0 

309, 583 1 1 
185,000 
20,583 
NA 
83,000 
0 
0 

» 0 
21,000 
0 
NA 



3,636 
131 
9,327 
5,574 
1,200 
0 

0,849 
6,136 
2,091 
NA 
2,136 
0 
0 
0 

366 
100 
NA 



NA 
NA 
19,909 
14,750 
0 



NA 
NA 
3,558 
2,150 

533 I 



60,000 10,543 
40,941 5,631 
0 0 
22,047 5,251 
21,500| 1,555 



12,500 
35,718 
9,858 
8,500 
36,000 



434 
2,195 
412 
633- I 
5,426 



53,461 9,284 

NA 650 | 
36,621 16,660 j 
7,700 272 
12,583 2,631 



58,903 
1,261 
23,000 
40,000 
24,000 



8,996 | 
272 | 
NA 
2,219 
2,935 j 



42,000 
190,000 

28,000 
193,648 

30, 739 I 



36,000 2,600 
185,000 15,748 | 
28,000 3,082 
106,978 22,649 j 
19,026| 1,671 



(12) 

Dollar 
Value of 
Alumni 
Gifts to 
Annual 
Fund 



80,401 
13,233 
197,507 
18,660 
69,073 

89,113 
1,468 
122,261 
84,273 
10,000 



423,900 
360,046 
37,602 
NA 
174,715 
0 
0 
0 

5,952 
300 
NA 

NA 
NA 
118,056 
38,300 
13,016 

291,065 
93,549 
0 

109,295 
17,928 

5,179 
65,265 
4,734 
21,347 
102,000 

211,000 
2,645 
667,305 
5,488 
60,325 

298,854 
401 
36,418 
52,193 
53,924 

31,000 
472,264 
33,923 
2,121,077 
18,642 



(13) 


( 14 ). 


(15) 


Dollar 


1 Expend* 




Value of 


1 itures — 


Market 


Total 


j Educa- 


Value 


Gifts to 


tional 


of 


Annual 


1 and 


Endow- 


Fund 


1 General 


ment 



(in millions) 



> 89,121 
29,323 
276,323 
51,929 
69,073 

110,469 
1,676 
806, 4»» 
220,068 
10,200 
0 

812,112 
380,046 
40,947 | 
NA 
174,715 j 
0 
0 
0 

11,104 
160,300 

NA f 

NA j 
NA 
119,965) 
38,300 
296,886 

1,255,107 
93,549 
0 j 
114,625 
13,626 

5,304 
65,265 

4,734 
33,650 | 
126,000 

218,000 
52,645 
.713,223 
42,995 
61,480 

451 ,297 
11,033 

759,196 
52, 193 I 
73,221 

53,000 
536,264 
247,906 
2,828,102 
19,415 



$ 22.8 
3.6 
29.3 
9.9 
41.2 

74.5 
2.9 

31 .6 

29.4 
NA 

14.4 

752.6 
155.0 
76.9 
28.7 
186.3 
31.9 
96.8 
84.0 
39.8 
15.1 
36.1 

2.8 
.2 
23.4 
19.4 
47.5 

119.8 
61 .8 
3.7 
34.6 
17.5 



11 ,8 
29.0 
12.1 
9.4 
NA 

123.4 
6.9 
31.7 
6.9 
23.1 

88.5 
5.8 
99.8 
2,0 
20.7 

33.2 
262,2 
22.6 
153.2 
20.1 



$ 2.7 
0 

12.8 
• 6 
.6 

6. 



NA 



306.0 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 

306.0 

0 

21.9 
• 9 
.2 
1.0 

6.2 
1.9 
.1 
NA 
NA 

0 
.5 
0 
0 
0 

4.3 
.7 
2.8 

0 

0 

4.4 
.7 
1 .1 

6.3 
16.5 

NA 
20.5 

NA 
14.9 

.3- 



(16) 



Enroll- 
ment 



Institution 



18,526 Akron, U. of (Ohio) 
2,755 [Alabama A &Mu. 
13,017 Alabama, u. o' 
7,068 Appalachian St. U. (N.C,\ 
29,818 Arizona St. U. 

26,127 Arizona, u. of 

2,877 Augusta Coll. (Ga.) 
16,748 Ball St. U. (Indiana" 1 
16,593 Bowling Green St. U. (Ohio) 
23,000 Calif. St. Coll. -Los Angeles 
9,900 (Calif. St. Poly. Coll.-P 0 mona 

09,033 (Calif., U. of (Summary) 

28,525 Berkeley 

13,362 Davis 

6,367 Irvine 

28,920 Los Angeles 

5,991 Riverside 

5,851 San Diego 

2,601 San Francisco 

13,644j Santa Barbara 

3,772 Santa Clara 

NA I U. Wide Administration 

4,100 Cameron Coll. (Okla.) 
15,812 Central Michigan u. 
8,038 ClemsonU. (S.C.) 
15,200 Cleveland St. U. (Ohio) 
17, 045 (Colorado St. U. 

21,171 Colorado, u. of 
23, 6C1 Connecticut, U. of 
1 ,921 Delaware St. Coll, 
16,764 Delaware, U. of 
11,363 East Carolina U. (N.C.^ 

9,798 East Tennessee St. U. 
19,965 Eastern Michigan U. 

6,345 Eastern Washington St. Coll. 

4,944 Florida A&MU. 
18,000 Florida St. U. 

22,601 Florida, U. of 

5 , 442 Fort Hays Kansas St . Coll . 

8,292 Georgia Inst, of Tech. 

5,719 Georgia Souther Coll. 
14,521 Georgia St. U, 

19,855 Georgia, U. of 

3,301 Grand Valley St. Coll. (Mich.) 
22,009 Hawaii, U. of 
25,562 Houston, U. of (Tex.) 

7,935 Idaho, U. of 

18,585 Illinois St. U. 
58,022 Illinois, U. of 
13,505 Indiana St. U. 
67,446 Indiana U, 
10,532 Indiana U. of Pa. (Pa.) 





volume: OF 

SUPPORT 


PURPOSES OF 
SUPPORT 


SOURCES OF SUPPORT 








(3) 


(4> 


(5> 


(6) 


(7) 


Institution 


Total 
Voluntary 
Support 


Currant 
Operations 


Capital 
Purposes 


General 
Welfare 
Founda- 
tions 


Corpora- 
tions 
and 

Business 


Alumni 


Non- 
Alumni 
Indivi- 
duals 


STATE COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 
Iowa St, U. of Sci, eVTech. 
Iowa, U. of 

Jackson St. Coll. (Miss.) 
Kansas St. Tsachars Coll. 
Kansas St. U. 


$2,548,401 
4,467,263 
313,153 
202,060 
1 ,8*5,765 


$1,923,255 
3,976,253 
272,481 
128,891 
1,506,624 


$ 626,146 
511,010 
40,672 
73,169 
366,941 


$ 191,519 
665,290 
105,246 
23,651 
727,449 


$ 911,676 
710,938 
190,120 
3,700 
437,392 


$ 739,869 
699,955 
9,472 
78,054 
318,373 


$ 136,42c 
439, 26? 
4,8K 
18,99: 
199,30< 


Kansas, U. of 
Kant St. U. (Ohio) 
Kantucky, U. of 
Louisville, U. of (Ky.) 
Louisiana St. U. tAtMColl, 


7,010,350 
1,352,344 
4,203,263 
1,451,200 
3,000,816 


2,064,551 
1,125,605 
4,007,062 
1 ,451 ,200 
2,186,144 


4,945,799 
226,649 
196,221 
0 

615,674 


604,123 
39,792 
2,063,915 
378,200 
669,753 


569,544 
116,463 
59,037 
390,000 
1,215,834 


4,619,246 
96,004 
508,884 
152,200 
284,702 


812,41* 
1,100,081, 
125,12i 1 
127,90<j 
93,622 


Mains Maritims Academy 
Mains, U. of 
Maryland, U. of 
Miami u. (Ohio) 
Michigan St. U. 


267,600 
1,328,418 
2,235,253 

402,415 
2,412,766 


10,200 
946,629 

2,095,600 
303,130 

2,105, 1«13 


277,600 
361,569 
139,354 
189,285 
307,665 


239,000 
355,202 
651,902 
19,058 
513,494 


14,522 
222,445 
286,240 

42,559 
666,568 


1,620 
165,315 
145,767 
346,706 
566,463 


30,63* 
565,45« 
263,971, 

57,21* 
566,63' 


Michigan T#ch. U. 
Michigan, U. of 
MidwastsrnU. (Tax.) 
Middle Tannassaa St. U. 
MlnnssoU, U. of 


665,122 
21,706,065 
170,636 
276,100 
14,621,564 


490,466 
16,611,455 

150,597 
97,032 
13,706,853 


365,654 
5,187,500 
29,039 

178,066 
1,114,731 


181,401 
8,111,844 
93,061 
10,200 
4,146,374 


290,922 
5,329,628 
11,334 
28,503 
1,844,325 


207,784 
3,803,973 
6,597 
16,129 
1,580,022 


173,37* 
1,580,34- 
53,30^ 
18,69/ 
4, 095, 23 J 


Mississippi St. U. 
Missouri, U. of 
Mont. Coll. of Min. Sci.aTach. 
Moorhead St. Coll. (Minn.) 
Nabraska, U. of 


1,226,409 
3,607,705 
200,105 
106,004 
5,686,121 


21 £,634 
1,597,410 
204,195 
105,404 
5,261,626 


1,013,776 
2,010,365 
5,000 
1,500 
404,295* 


07,946 

136,560 
0 

6,162 
2,344,730 


47,696 
1,987,885 
197,496 
5,073 
440,655 


1,042,611 
366,891 
2,766 
11,629 
203,629 


22,67 
587,63 
8,93 
24,88; 
1,696,39 


Newark Coll. of Eng. (N.J.) 
Naw Hampahira, U. of 
New Mexico St. U. 
Naw Msxico, u. of 


252,045 
601,417 
036,040 
086,459 


252,945 
227,752 
020,700 
700,260 


0 

373,665 
15,250 
196,195 


0 

31,328 
2,600 
366,055 


205,052 
96,443 
805,052 
206,732 


46,993 
166,342 
7,500 
67,010 


I 

oo; 

306,49. 
35,19* 
166,08^ 


Ntw York^St. U. of 
Agr. * Lifs Sci .-Cornell 
Albany 

Buffalo St. U. 
Oownstata Msd. Ctr. 
Upstate Mad. Ctr. 
Veterinary Med .-Cornell 


1,745,747 
372,375 
765,672 
561,104 

1,462,764 
170,428 


1,745,747 
372,376 
733,166 
581 , 104 

1,462,764 
170,428 


0 
0 

32,464 

0 
0 
0 


1,166,521 
81,365 
107,032 
86,256 
10,786 
24,580 


468,709 
122,856 
321,009 
255,640 
76,839 
104,290 


2,468 
21,720 
113,297 
49,020 
22,008 
1,162 


i 

30,54 
22,16 
224,33' 
1,40j 
16,47 

1 


No. Carolina Central U. 
No. Carolina St. U.-Ra)eigh 
No. Carolina, U. of-Chapel Hill 

Charlotte 

Greensboro 


628,473 
3,067,806 
3,403,233 
630,125 
666,678 


376,155 
2,400,704 
2,500,365 
506,625 
402,112 


252,318 
577,102 
812,648 
124,600 
174,466 


0 

15,650 
1,113,060 
306,696 
232,180 


620,973 
1,465,441 
252,254 
20,000 
140,121 


6,000 
606,658 
1 ,733,079 
1,744 
160,571 


1,50 

926,38* 
303,92] 
272,08* 
87,11 


North Dakota, U. of 
North Texas St. U. 
Oakland U. (Mich.) 
Ohio St. U. 
Ohio U. 


2,122,613 
260,606 
1 ,003,452 
4,420,641 
037,603 


557,073 
269,698 
518,435 
3,319,742 
636,290 


1,665,740 
0 

675,017 
1,000,699 
299,603 


130,600 
220,770 
637,099 
1,129,314 
11,643 


65,457 
21 ,676 

292,344 
1,016,179 

207,613 


519,966 
16,826 
3,45'i 
1,266,036 
420,671 


1,152,52 
5,51 
125,87 
969,11 
128,99 


Old Dominion U. (Va.) 
Oregon St. J. 
Oregon, U. of 
Pennsylvania St. U. 
Puerto Rico, U. of 


413,600 
2,469,702 
1,546,280 
5,557,438 

069,500 


413,590 
1,901,366 
1,546,289 
4,606,147 

969,500 


0 

566,426 
0 

661 ,291 
0 


4,100 
961,766 
204,016 
1,046,710 
0 


104,465 
394,357 
132,651 
3,313,399 
0 


12,125 
472,459 
176,344 
414,225 
0 


113,16 
217,66 
839,79 
781,10- 


Purdue U. (Ind.) 
Rhode Island, U. of 
Rutgers St. U. (N.J.) 
Saginaw Valley Coll. (Mich.) 
San Diego St. Coll. (Calif.) 
San Francisco St. Coll ♦ (Calif.) 
Sangamon St. U..(IU.) 


6,703,178 
542,604 

7,682,895 
266,232 

1,457,474 
143,078 
246,602 


1 ,064,020 
476,874 
5,354,360 
99,444 
1,449,933 
143,078 
6,000 


4,739,158 
66,020 
2,326,535 
168,786 
7,541 
0 

240,692 . 


1,115,654 
81,111 
1,435,375 
5,063 
80,2C7 
19,027 
240,602 


697,620 
179,444 
2,123,347 
36,306 
191,348 
124,961 
0 


3,245,416 
112,755 
330,647 
0 

21,646 
0 
0 


| 

707,52) 
45,01 
1,536,03] 

213,14] 
37,52| 



> 
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SUPPORT THROUGH THE ANNUAL FUND 



(8) 



Total 

Number 

Alumni 

Of 
Rtcord 



no) 

Alumni 
Sollc 

Through 
Annual 
Fund 



(11) 

Number 
Alumni 
Donor* 

to 
Annual 
Fund 



(12) 

Ooltar 
Value of 
Alumni 
Gifts to 
Annual 
Fund 



03) 

Dollar 
Value of 
Total* 
Gifts to 
Annual 
Fund 



GENERAL 

INFO^VwYlC^ 



(14) 

Expend- 
itures— 
educa- 
tional 
and 

General 



(15) 



Market 
Value 

of 
Endow- 
ment 



:'6) 



Enroll- 
ment 



Institution 



: 569,911 
711,815 
! 3*500 
I 74,662 
193,245 

406,023 
0 

546,322 
402,900 
716,707 

. 1*625 
0 

667,366 
25,962 
197,366 

2,639 
972,967 
14,439 
102,465 
155,629 

15,361 
[506,604 

0 

56,940 
[800,817 



26,565 
» 124,570 
.256,593 

13,718 
.126,547 
0 

6,000 



74,000 
64,774 
11,000 
20,000 
52,276 

71,000 
46,000 
43,600 
25,500 
65,631 

2,233 
30,010 
74,743 
44,000 
116,000 

17,276 
253,260 
4,356 

11,437 
125,000 

34,000 
137,836 
1,470 
7,250 
00,500 

10,600 
30,700 
9,500 
33,000 



MA 
19,050 
46,300 

MA 
2,605 

MA 

7,000 
49,467 
77,500 

2,274 
34,675 

74,200 
NA 
3,372 
154,915 
44,538 



11,180 
49,772 
42,000 
122,546 
NA 

93,480 
20,248 
62,330 
460 
20,000 
NA 
NA 



66,000 
84,774 
7,646 
.20,000 
52,276 

68,000 
37,500 
41,200 
25,500 
55,631 

2,233 
35,626 
70,200 
36,000 
00,500 

17,276 
167,277 
4,356 

11,437 
100,000 

31,500 
64,215 
46 
6,400 
61,000 

10,600 
28,000 
0,500 
33,000 



0,842 
6,212 
621 
600 
6,420 

15,005 
6,512 
7,734 
3,336 
6,074 

166 
6,364 

3, 

0,024 
5,104 

3,134 
30,652 
79 
397 
9,443 

1,260 
3,326 
41 
1,112 
3,593 

2,215 
4,886 
065 
1,686 



NA 
15,500 
20,300 

NA 
2,170 

NA 

7,000 
32,412 
51,732 
0 

24,6C3 



42,500 
NA 
2,128 
147,384 
44,536 

10,200 
48,772 
30,000 
106,500 
NA 

03,480 
18,450 
58,000 
460 
6,000 
NA 
NA 



NA 
2,383 
710 
NA 
170 
NA 

350 
4,736 
0,006 
0 

',084 



3,70* 
NA 
264 
34,231 

5,422 

1,102 
6,080 
4,850 
11,476 

NA 

6,428 
4,142 

7,360 
10 
100 
NA 
NA 



$ 22S.496 
265,000 
9,472 
15,000 
318,373 

520,000 
06,004 
NA 
152,200 
220,456 

3,345 
163,047 
144,776 
346,706 
484,187 

67,372 
2,820,155 
4,404 
16,120 
204,556 

01,850 
307,606 
3,125 

11,820 
421,250 

38,100 
144,377 
7,200 
40,364 



NA 
2t,720 
32,464 

NA 
22,008 

NA 

6,500 
120,171 
311,535 

1,744 
149,770 

143,901 
.NA 
3,130 
,286,036 
420,671 

",4«> 
60,71' 
51,VQ6 
414,^25 
NA 

612,072 
75,047 
216,239 
1,600 
12,812 
NA 
NA 



$ 534,430 
350,000 
17,285 
25,000 
465,040 

603,434 
431,841 
153,430 
154,200 
229,456 

3,345 
166,315 
256,853 
482,415 
595,866 

271 ,723 
2,820,155 
4,404 

110,100 
1,580,022 

97,660 
613,143 
3,575 
36,700 
1,004,576 

48,503 
156,631 
7,500 
134,682 



NA 
21,720 
34,266 

NA 
22,006 

NA 

9,500 
120,461 
311,960 

1,744 
150,571 

105,917 
NA 
3,450 
2,275,146 
549,666 

12,125 
64,862 
71,787 
414,225 
NA 

637,924 
94,613 
504,531 
1,600 
21,848 
NA 
. NA 



$ 74.7 
111.2 
6.1 
10.4 
44.6 

66.6 
48.0 
66.1 
NA 
06.0 

1.2 
43.0 

151.2 
25.4 

140.0 

13.7 
197.7 
5.7 

10.5 
219.6 

35.6 
157.8 
1.9 
6.2 
93.5 

10.9 
32.1 
30.2 
45.4 



26.5 
34.6 
NA 
13.6 

33.0 
6.3 

6.5 
66.0 
108.4 

6.6 
14.0 

19.4 
19.8 
13.9 
150.6 
44.6 

10.5 
51.9 
42.0 
152.3 
106.1 

108.9 
36.0 
101 .4 
2.9 
7.4 
33.5 
3.7 



► NA 
NA 
NA 
1.3 
6.4 

37.0 
• 1 

1.4 
12.6 

NA 

NA 
10.4 
14.3 
4.3 
7.5 

•2 
87.2 
NA 
0 

61.6 

1.5 
14.5 
0 
0 
NA 

• 5 
3.6 
2.3 
13.5 



0 
0 
NA 
■ 5.0 
NA 
' 0 

.5 
4.8 
21.0 

.3 
1*3 

1.5 
0 
1.0 
43.6 
2.4 

MA 
NA 
4.3 
6.0 
.1 

27.5 

• 8 
35.7 

• 5 
.5 

0 
NA 



19,620 lowest. U. ofSct. 4Tech. 
20,367 Iowa, U. of 

5,056 Jackson St. Coll. (Miss.) 

6,970 Kansas St. Teachers Coll. 
13,847 Kansas St. U. 

19.303 Kansas, u. of 
29,636 Kent St. U. (Ohio) 
26,236 Kentucky, U. of 
10,466 Louisville, U. of (Ky.) 
35,031 LoulslanaStU.fcAtMColt. 

519 Maine Maritime Academy 
22,270 Maine, u. of 

51.304 Maryland, U. of 
12,322 Miami U. (Ohio) 
40,511 Michigan St. u. 

5,002 Michigan Tech, U. 
39,661 Michigan, U. of 
4,306 Midwestern U. (Tex.) 
6,093 Middle Tennessee St. U. 
51,247 Minnesota, U. 0 f 

6,955 Mississippi St. U. 
48,713 Missouri, U. of 

962 Mont. Colt of Mln. ScU 4 Tech. 
5,160 Moorheed St. Coll. (Minn.) 
34,699 Nebraska, U. of 

5,061 Newark Coll. of Eng. (N.J.) 
10,473 New Hampshire, U. of 

6,155 New Mexico St. U. 
16,169 New Mexico, U. of 

New York,St. u. of 

3,368 Agr. i Life Scl. -Cornell 

13,240 Albany 

24,606 Buffalo St. U. 

1 , 142 Downstate Med. Ctr. 

742 upstate Med. Ctr. 

312 Veterinary Med.-Cornell 

3,700 No. Carolina Central U. 
13,730 No. CarollnaSt.U. -Raleigh 
16,130 No. Carolina, U.of-Chapel Hill 

4,068 Charlotte 

6,703 Greensboro 

8,150 North Dakota, u. of 
15,402 North Texas St. U. 

7,006 Oakland U. (Mich.) 
50,547 Ohio St. U. 
23,976 Ohio U. 

10,239 Old Dominion U. (Va.) 
15,509 Oregon St. U. 
15,301 Oregon, U. of 
53,209 Pennsylvania St. U.« 
42,516 Puerto Rico, U. of 



1,314 
,629 
36,960 



,839 
,572 
18,264 

en 



25 



Purdue U. (Ind.) 
Rhode Island, U, of 
Rutgers, St. U. (N.J.) 
Saginaw Valley Coll. (Mich.) 
SanDiegoSt. Coll. (Calif. ) 
San Francisco St. Colt (Calif.) 
"-angamon St. U, (ill.} 
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VOLUME O 
SUPPOR"* - 


f purposes of 

*»j:\p>ort 


SOURCES OF SUPPORT" 


• 


<n 


(2) 


(3) 




(5) 


(6) 




Institution 


Tot*; 

Voluntary 
Support _ 


Current 
Operations 


Capital 
Purposes 


General 
Welfare 
Founda- 
tions 


Corpora— 
tlons. 
and 

Business 


Alumni 


Non- 
Alumni 
Indivi- 
duals 


STATE COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 
South Alabama, U. of 
South Carolina, U. of 
So. DakotaSch. of Mines 4Tech 


$ 224,329 
5,764,021 
254,120 


$ 35,477 
1,745,745 
165,622 


S 188,652 
4,018,276 
66,296 


$ 188,852 
356,306 
6,400 


S 34,320 
696,509 
122,462 


S 0 
621,080 
79,213 


$ 1,15* 
3,764,92* 
36,21 : 


So. Dakota St. U. 
So. Dakota, U. of 
South Florida, U. of 
Southern Ml. U.-€dwardsvtlle 
Southern Mississippi, U. of 


693,570 
299,921 
1,04^,732 
211,672 
223,634 


693,570 
234,070 
822,645 
211,672 
221,963 


0 

65,651 
220 , 887 
0 

1,651 


2,000 
73, $29 

85, 179 
3,652 


573,661 
47,464 

696, 1 72 
30,740 
60,607 


183,000 
61,056 
10,179 
6,393 

130,096 


134,88* 
78,81! 

167,24 
26,76: 
29,07 


Southarn Oregon U. 
SoutharnU. lAtMColl, (La.) 
Stsphan F. Austin St. U. <Tex. 
Tennessee St. U. 
Tannassta, U. of 


141,529 
139,160 
) 155,060 
157,766 
3,460,956 


128,529 
139,160 

1fifi AAQ 

157,768 
2,024,863 


13,000 
0 
0 
0 

656,075 


31,056 
58,950 
0 

52,735 
702,261 


5,500 
65,183 
104,316 
104,46b 
992,520 


11,661 
6,144 
0 
0 

790,556 


13,40< 
6,39/ 

i, 

56? 
50,68: 


Texas A & M*U , 
Texas Southarn U. 
Taxas, U. of (System) 

Dallas 
Tolado, U. of (Ohio) 


5,966,649 

1,^78,532 
26,3i57,995« 
1,007,194 
399,833 


5,303,392 
1,037,362 

Via 

227,194 
399,833 


685,257 
41,150 
NA 
780,000 
0 


1,419,096 
836,892 

NA 

1,007,194 
0 


2,161,604 
139,966 
NA 
0 

208,070 


1,264,697 
3,712 

NA 
0 

120,121 


744,19i{ 
8,960 
N/j 

26,291] 


Tow* on St. Coll. (Md.) 

Utah, U. of 

Varmont, U. of 

Virginia Commonwealth U. 

Virginia Poly. Inst. & St. U, 


766,067 
5,077,270 
1,734,856 
1,021,693 
2,096,261 


741 ,067 
4,699,662 

922,696 
1,013,706 

• , w«,070 


25,000 
177,608 
811,962 
6,185 
434 , 1 85 


0 

634,505 
118,889 
39,100 
403,655 


70,418 
1,217,644 
129,668 
303,150 
675,621 


16,572 
159,055 
676,377 

14,701 
442,677 


597,99^ 
943,50< 
421,834 
287, 64 \ 
146, 00 A 


Virginia, U. of 
Washington St. U. 
Washington, U. of 

W#b«r St. Coll. (Utah) 


6,050,607 
417,536 
6,637,607 
4, 504,979 
159,863 


1,590,014 
402,673 
6,492,941 
2,762,710 
159,683 


4,460,593 
14,865 
144,666 
1,722,269 
0 


506,624 
38,031 
1,547,208 
2,064,379 
10,914 


446,328 
68,366 
1,496,865 
854,407 
12,364 


646,207 
136,261 
206,362 
141,014 
101 ,798 


1 

4,186,97j 

1,204,67 
173,95- 


Wast Virginia U. 
Wastarn Carolina U. (N.C.) 
Was t«rn Illinois IJ 
Wastarn Michigan U. 
Wastarn Washington St. Coll. 


3,641,270 
124,360 
171 ,418 
404,866 
139,466 


2,099,705 

1«— ,OOU 

171,418 
404,666 
139,466 


1,541,565 
0 
0 
0 
0 


564,874 
0 

63,141 
72,966 
9,480 


693,962 
16,349 
57,419 

125,859 
28,620 


1,765,055 
19,275 
10,462 
79,430 
5,479 


111,49' 
86,35» 
14,73t 

112,38: 
7,431 


Wichita St. U. (Kans.) 
William & Mary, Coll. of (Va.) 
Wisconsin, U. of 
Eau Clair* 

Stout 

Whitewatar 
Wyoming, U. of 


1,057,047 
271,277 
16,217,234 
106,005 
101,874 
101,000 
1,296,584 


397,213 
200,546 
12,461,697 
104,335 
f»8,977 
101,000 
863,117 


659,834 
70,731 
3,735,537 
1 ,670 
42,897 
0 

433,467 


67,037 
8,325 
4,327,469 
65,606 
1,000 
0 

61,462 


218,131 
600 
3,974,272 
3,140 
35,906 
0 

167,933 


111,233 
163,040 
2,458,016 
6,546 
60,468 
50,100 
31,203 


372, 6K 
53,98: f 
1,571 ,57f 
22,44! 

4 ,50C' 
50.90C 
717,52; 


Jut* IKJtOIDAI 1 IKtlv XT DCir tr~ 
















Cincinnati, U. of (Ohio) 
New York, City U. of-Clty 

— Hun tar 
-Queens 


0,449,564 
430,174 
364,996 
196,245 


4,994,596 
355,174 
176,971 
195,150 


5,454,966 
75,000 
168,027 
1,095 


2,425,130 
78,350 
121,080 
157,237 


1,734,016 
34,627 
9,320 
0 


227,356 
292,097 
131,318 
5,190 


3,509,99< 
24.9CX 
103,26C] 
33, eu 


PUBLIC JUNIOR AND 

COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
















Albemarle, Coll. of the (N.C.) 
Howard County Jr. Coll. (Tex.) 
Phillips County Cmty.Coll. $<riC 
St. Petersburg Jr. Coll. (Ra.)| 
San Antonio Union J.C. Dlst. (Tex.) 
Sandhills Cmty. Coll. (N.C.) 
SUN Y- Jomestown Cmty. <n.Y> 


279,375 
379,657 
307,765 
113,486 
223,867 
170,991 
154,201 


139,375 
5,300 
2,728 
113,486 
223,867 
170,991 
6,743 


140,000 
374,357 
305,057 
0 
0 
0 

145,458 


279,375 
379,357 
0 

4,045 
0 

102,024 
27,000 


0 
0 
0 

8,320 
0 
0 

2,603 


0 
0 
0 
568 
0 
0 
0 


c 

30C 
307,785 
64,27^ 

C l 

56,52q 
61.532? 


FEDERAL ACADEMIES 
















U.S. Coast Guard Academy 
U.S. Military Academy ~« 


272,576 
1,626,440 


20,000 
331 ,681 


252,576 
1,294,759 


252,576 
7,620 


0 

55,147 


20,000 
1 ,438,372 


<f 

114, 06T 

\ 









SUPPORT THROUGH THE ANNUAL R 



IND 



GENERAL 
INFORMATION 



(0) 



Total 
Number 
Alumni 

Of 
Record 



123,200 
7,030 



30,055 
112,036 
62,503 



3,157 
53,000 
4,727 

16,000 
17,700 
14,177 
8,213 
21,600 

5,000 
50,000 
0 

6,400 
76,104 

50,066 
6,500 
NA 
0 

24,071 

13,600 
17,376 
23,774 
21,000 
35,000 

44,000 
46,715 
75,000 
64,206 
10,000 

70,000 
6,173 
6,500 

56,070 
6,433 

20,625 
22,000 
151,500 
21 ,367 
10,000 
5,000 
36,644 



73,147 
65,000 



(10) 



Alumni Number 
Solic- lAiumni 
tt*<* [Donors 
Through I to 
Annual (Annual 
Fund Fund 



0 


52,000 


0 


36,000 


0 


0 


0 


38,603 


0 


206 


36,262 


13,133 


223,667 


NA 


12,444 


824 


63,066 


2,306 


0 


3,550 


11,241 


20,307 



NA | NA 

25.000 4,506 
4,410 | 2,401 

16.0001 4,500 
17,700 275 
14,177 0 

NA NA 
21,600 10,300 

6,000 200 
14,000 3,000 
0 0 
0 0 
67,536 13,721 

46,564 27,066 

NA I NA 
NA NA 
0 0 
23,466| 3,645 



0 

77,542 
20,000 
NA [ 
34,500 

40,000 
44,727 
50,000 
64,206 
10,000 

8,000 
6,046 
16,500 
46,700 
16,433 



NA 
3,120 
4,506 

NA 
6,706 

5,000 
4,534 
5,000 
5,733 

362 

4,134 

357 
037 
6,002 
663 



(12) 

Dollar 
Valua of 
Alumni 
Gifts to 
Annual 
Fund 



20,625 | NA 

22,000 4,601 
121 ,500 11,567 

12,381 536 

7,500 250 

15,000 1,800 

36,644 1,115 



70,685 10,144 
30,000 6,270 
52,000 3,648 



0 
0 
0 
0 

NA I 
0 
NA 



0 
0 
0 
0 

NA 
0 

NA 



1,667 1,667 
20,307 903 



$ NA 
244,60b 
24,615 

163,000 
6,423 
0 
NA 
131,740 

1,200 
6,144 

0 
0 

511,712 

1,3115,000 
3,712 

NA 
0 

71,566 

NA 
132,750 
136,360 
NA 
442,877 

NA 
83,521 
206,362 
216,645 
4,570 

265,055 
6,046 
10,205 
70,432 
5,470 

72,156 
155,214 
806,440 
8,733 
20,071 
50,100 
31,203 



68,132 
203,347 
131,318 

0 



0 
0 
0 
0 

NA 
0 

NA 



70,000 
'32,356 



(13) 

Dollar 
Valua of 
Total 
Gifts tc 
AnnoM 
Fund 



(14) 


(15) 


Expend- 




itures— 


Market 


Educa- 


Valua 


tional 


of 


and 


Endow- 


Gar*ral 


mant 



(in millions) 



$ NA 
424,003 
24,615 



$ 6.0 
31,2 
4.0 



i63,ooo| ie.e 

6,423 11.6 

0 32. € 

NA 30.7 

225,265 1 NA 



14,200 | 
14,036 | 

0 I 
0 

514,6661 

1,324,300 
640,207 ] 
NA 
0| 
120,121 

NA 
147,235) 
100,540 | 

NA 
442,877 I 

34^,000 
200,601 
514,605 
261 ,261 
5,271 

376,546 
10,275 
10,400 

404,673 
3,470 

70,438 
155,730 
1.126,232 
27,600 
26,501 
55,100 
42,203 



N.* 
f ,4 
t,\ 

HA 
.0 
♦2 
0 

l"A 



746,588 
430,174 
205,678 

NA f 



0 
0 
0 
0 

NA [ 

NA 

NA 



20,000 
265,2e2| 



5,6 


o 


11.0 


o 


0.7 


•1 


0.0 


0 


100*1 




04.4 


4.0 


0.5 


NA 


246.6 


NA 


5.7 


NA 


21.5 


1 NA 


13.0 


I 


78.0 


I 




| 15.6 


33.9 


0.0 


47.1 


I 


40.6 


! 01 .7 


53.7 


NA 


151.6 


55.0 


64.6 


3.4 


6.0 


NA 


66,1 


3.7 


6.6 


0 


25.2 


.1 


NA 


10,300 


17.2 


.1 


15.7 


3.8 


12.2 


NA 


244.0 


40.8 


11.0 


NA 


6.5 


NA 


NA 


0 


28.0 


14.9 


C7. . 


46.1 


44.1 


NA 


34.3 


1.2 


40.5 


.1 


1.3 


0 


1.0 


0 


.7 


0 


10.3 


NA 


9.7 


0 


1.7 


0 


2.1 


0 


0.1 


0 


.2 


2.8 



(16) 



Enroll 
ment 



Institution 



5,221 So*iin Alabama, u. of 
17,044 South Carolina, U. of 
1,604 So. DekoUSch, of Mines! Tech. 

6,252 So. Dakota St. U. 
6,360 So. Dakota, U. of 
17,022 South Florida, u. of 
14,266 Southern Illinois U. 
10,303 SouthemMississlppt, u. of 

4,646 Southam Oregon U. 
7,455 SouthemU.&AtMColU (La.) 
0,614 StephenF. AustinSt. U.(Tex/> 
4,404 Tennesses St. U. 
52,610 Tannastaa, U. of 

14,527 Texas AtMU. 
5,465 Tsxas Southam U. 

67.535 Tsxas, U. of (Systsm) 
NA Dallas 

15,156 Toto'do, U. of (Ohio) 

8,364 Towson St. Coll. (Md.) 

21.536 Utah, U. of 
0,214 Varmont, U. of 

14,066 Virginia Commonwealth U. 
12,043 VlrginiaPoly. Inst. 4 St. U. 

12,350 Virginia, U. of 
14,510 Washington St. U. 
33,202 Washington, U. of 
35,655 Wayne St. U. 
10,156 Weber St. Coll. (Utah) 

17,260 West Virginia U. 
5,765 Western Carolina U. (N.C.) 
14,412 Western Illinois U. 
21 ,713 Western Michigan U. 
0,600 WesternWeshingtonSt.Coll. 



12,305 
7,332 

67,874 
8,266 
5,260 
8,600 
8,486 



34,500 
22,000 
24,110 
25,764 



Wichita St. U. (Kans.) 
WiUiamAMary,Coll. of(Va.) 
Wisconsin, U. of 

Eau Claire 

Stout 

Whitewater 

Wyoming, U. of 



Cincinnati, U. of (Ohio) 
New York, City U. of-Ctty 

-Hunter 
-Queens 



849 
1,194 

572 
0,817 
18,167 
1,255 
2,265 



985 
3,763 



Albemarle, Coll. of the. 
Howard County Jr. Coll. 
Phillips CountyCmty. Coll. 
St. Petersburg Jr. Coll. 
San Antonio Union J.C. Olst, 
Sandhills Cmty. Coll. 
SUN V- Jomestown Cmty. 



S. Coast Guard Academy 
S. Military Academy 




THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

HARD WORK, INVOLVED ALUMNI 



AND COMMITMENT 



In 1970-71, the University of Michigan appeared on eight 
of the nine Brakeley/JPJ honor rolls. It was third among 
ail public universities in the total amount of voluntary 
support received ($21.8 million) and it led all public uni- 
versities in corporate support ($5.3 million) and alumni 
gifts to its Annual Fund ($2.8 million). Further demon- 
strating its strong alumni support, Michigan was third 
among public universities in total alumni support ($3.8 
million) in 1970-71, and second in the number of alumni 
donors (30,652). It was also second in foundation support 
($8.1 million) ninth in non-alumni individual gifts ($1.6 
million), and second in total Annual Fund contributions 
($2.8 million). 

To achieve such results, the University employs a 12- member 
professional development staff, charged with obtaining fi- 
nancial support from private sources. The staff works under 

the direction of Michael Radock, Vice President for Univer- 

r 

sity Relations and Development. The Development Office 
operates, with substantial volunteer participation, through 
five divisions: Annual Giving, Presidents Club, Major Gifts, 
Corporate and Foundation Giving, and Deferred Giving. 
Service activities include donor relations, promotion and 
publications, and school and college relations. 

Voluntary involvement is emphasized through a 40-member 
Development Council, with an active Executive Committee 
and operating Advisory Committee for each major develop- 
ment program. Close liaison is maintained with the Alumni 
Association, which does no direct fund-raising but concen- 
trates on alumni cultivation, club programming, and alumni 
educational activities. 

The "Michigan System" is based on a total institutional commit- 
ment exercised through a strong University Development Steer- 
ing Committee which meets monthly with the University Presi- 
dent. Committee members include two Regents; University 
Vice Presidents for Academic Affairs, Business and Finance, 
and University Relations and Development; the Alumni 
Association President and Executive Director, and the Di- 
rector of Development. Other members include the Chair- 
man and Vice Chairman of the Development Council, and 
the volunteer head of each working committee. 



Well-publicized policy guidelines, issued by the University 
President, govern fund-raising activities at all levels and 
outline procedures for securing approval for new or re- 
vised development programs, employing fund-raising per- 
sonnel or counsel, or conducting other fund solicitation 
activities. Michigan's practice has been to use outside 
professional consultants for assistance in major capital 
campaigns. 

Michigan has had a long history of private giving, dating 
back to the early years following its founding in Detroit 
in 1817. It was not until 1953 that formal action was 
taken by the Board of Regents to establish a structured, 
systematic plan for a sustaining University program for 
fund-raising. The Michigan System began in 1953 with 
a heritage of gift support that accounted for some $60 
million since the University's founding. More than half 
of the University's major buildings have come from non- 
state sources. 

fn recent years, Michigan's fund-raising achievements have 
included: 

*Two of the largest corporate gifts ever made to an edu- 
cational institution, each for $10 million. 

*A highly successful $55 Million Capital Fund Program 
which set -a record for fund-raising by a public institution 
with $72.3 million raised from private sources. 

*Of*e of the largest major donor dubs in any college or 
university, the Michigan Presidents Club, with some 
1,192 members. The minimum contribution is $10,000 
for membership. 

"Michigan's great vitality and its international reputation 
as the 'mother of state universities' are the result of the 
combined strengths of a publicly supported university 
with the continuing tradition of generous private support 
from alumni, foundations, corporations and friends," accord- 
ing to Vice President Radock. "We appeal to our alumni 
and friends for the voluntary support which ensures the 
University the freedom to explore, the capacity to achieve, 
and the courage to lead-resources which make the dif- 
ference between a university that is merely adequate and 
one which is truly great." 
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Wendell R, Lyons, Director of Development, feels that the 
university's fund-raising achievements are due to a number 
of" factors, including hard work and successful, dedicated, 
involved alumni. He also believes that institutional com- 
mitment and continuity in development leadership and 
support have helped considerably. 

Although the university has a fine record of obtaining 
alumni support, its alumni solicitation response is some- 
what lower than that of other institutions". Analyzing 
this, Lyons makes these points: 

"The more alumni, the more difficult it is to personalize 
a campaign. Michigan has 260,000 alumni of record. 

'Anyone who has had eight hours at the university has 
alumni status. When only degree-holding alumni are 
counted, the percentage record is much better. 



•Traditionally, about 40 percent of Michigan's students 
are at the graduate level. Many received their under- 
graduate degrees elsewhere. Lyons feels that alumni tend 
to give to their undergraduate college, "where they spent 
their 'rah-rah' years." 

Regular communications play a prominent role in the 
Michigan System. "Michigan Today." for example, a 
quarterly publication of the Development Office, which 
is sent to all degree-holding alumni, is credited with an 
indirect but very effective cultivation assist Radock 
believes that any college or university which ceases to 
communicate with both donors and non-donors after 
the close of any campaign is short-sighted. "The ex- 
citement and momentum of any major capital campaign 
provide a solid foundation for a new, higher plateau 
of institutional support," he declares. "College officials 
must learn to capitalize on the interest and concern, 
the curiosity and involvement which have resulted 
during the campaign." 
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